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SoulJura  JJislrict  of  Nt^v-York,  st 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  siith  day  of  May,  io  the  forty-first  year  of  the  In¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States  of  Aojerica,  James  Eastburn  k  Co  of  the  said  district, 
have  deposited  in  this  otiice  the  title  of  a  hook,  the  right  whereof  they  claim  as  Proprietors, 
in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit : 

“  The  Evangelical  Guardian  and  Review.  By  an  Association  of  Clergynoen  in  New- York. 
Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony'* 
Vol.  I. 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  entitled  “  an  Act  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned.*’  And  also  to  an  Act, 
entitled  “  an  Act,  supplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps  Charts,  and  Books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors 
of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to 
the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints  ” 

THERON  RUDD, 

Cfert  of  the  Sovthem  District  of  Nen--YoTk 


THE 


EVANGELTCAI.  GUARDIAJN 

AJWD  REVIEW. 


VOL.  I.  MAY,  1817.  NO.  I. 


THE  IIELATIOS  BETWEEN  THE  CTfURCtl  AND  THE 

WORLD. 

In  order  that  we  may  “  know  what  we  ought  to  do,”  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  possess  an  “  understanding  of  the  times.”^ 

V\  ithout  such  an  understanding,  we  cannot  rightly  estimate  the 
nature  and  effects  of  scenes  which  daily  present  themselv^es  to 
our  view,  and  invite  our  examination.  Different  events  call 
for  the  discharge  of  different  duties  ;  and,  therefore,  it  isneces* 
sary  to  know  the  character  of  the  first,  that  thus  we  may  rightly 
perform  the  last.  In  this  important  knowledge,  the  multitude 
in  Christian  lands,  at  all  times,  are  lamentably  deficient,  and 

therefore  suffer  incalculable  mischief  in  their  best  interests. 
They  seem,  as  if  by  general  consent,  age  after  age,  to  have  fall¬ 
en  into  two  prominent  mistakes ;  which,  as  they  pervert  our 
judgments,  always  produce  disappointment. 

The  first  mistake  is,  that  they  view  passing  events  in  a 
light  exclusively  political ;  estimating  their  importance,  and 
calculating  their  issues,  upon  principles  of  political  science  j  ' 
which  has  ever  been,  and  in  no  age  more  so  than  the  present, 
merely  a  system  of  expediency;  without  ascertaining,  or  even 
Inquiring,  how  far  these  principles  accord  with  the  word  of  God. 
Christians  themselves,  it  is  to  be  feared,  forget  that  they  have 

“  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto”  they  ought  to 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place  ;”f  and 

1  Chron.  xii.32. 
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floating  down  with  the  tidn  of  popular  opinion,  are  lost  among 
the  crowd  of  them  that  “  regard  not  the  work  of  the  l^ord,  nei¬ 
ther  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands.”* 

The  other  mistake  of  the  multitude  is,  that  they  attend  only 
to  the  influence  or  effects  which  passing  scenes  have  on  politi¬ 
cal  society.  They  look  merely  to  the  state  of  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures;  in  a  word — to  their  temporal  interests. 
Amidst  their  solicitude  for  these,  they  forget  those  which  are 
heavenly  aiid  of  everlasting  importance.  Whilst  they  are  re¬ 
garding  the  events  which  occur  in  the  world,  that  little  compa¬ 
ny — the  (yhurch — the  body  of  Christ,  is  forgotten.  In  spite  of  the 
wo  denounced  upon  those  who,  being  at  ease  in  Zion,  “  are  not 
grieved  at  the  afflictions  of  Joseph,”  few  arc  concerned  for  her 
welfare,  or  asking  what  effects  passing  scenes  will  have  upon 
her  state  and  prospects. 

These  two  mistakes  are  inseparably  connected  together,  and 
both  mislead  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  multitude.  To 
attempt  a  correction  of  such  ruinous  errors,  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  fears  God  and  keeps  his  commandments.  With  this 
view,  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  solicited  to  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  Church  and  the  world.  The  right 
understanding  of  this  relation  alone  can  enable  us  to  form  a  just 
conclusion,  at  all  times,  of  the  events  which  we  witness. 

The  Church  is  composed  of  those,  throughout  the  world,  that 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children.  They 
constitute  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and 
family  of  God  ;  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of 
salvation.  The  rest  of  mankind  are  the  world  ;  without  God, 
and  without  hope,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Between  these 
two  classes  of  persons,  which  divide  the  whole  human  family, 
there  is  a  wide— a  vast  difference.  The  one,  regardless  of 
their  duty  and  their  interest,  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  God,” 
rejecting  His  offers  of  pardon  through  Christ.  The  other 
manifest  “  obedience  to  the  faith,”  accepting  the  testimony  of 
God,  concerning  Christ,  for  salvation.  The  one  are  yet  in  the 
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world  which  “  lieth  in  wickedness,”  subjects  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.  The  other  are  gathered  from  out  of  the  world,  and 
formed  into  a  separate  community,  of  which  Christ,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  is  the  head.  The  one  are  under  the  power  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  sin,  being  aliens  from  the  family  of  God,  and 
enemies  of  Him  through  evil  works.  The  other  profess  to  have 
hope  towards  God,  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  one,  being  children  of  disobedience,  walk  in  dark¬ 
ness  themselves,  and  have  fellow^ship  with  the  unfruitful  works 
of  darkness.  The  other  walk  in  the  light,  even  as  God  is  light, 
and  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  they  are  separated  from  each  other  in  their  temper  of 
mind,  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  their  prospects  for  eternity. 
Yet  still,  being  upon  the  same  theatre  of  action  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  being  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  they  mingle 
together  in  society ;  each,  however,  retaining  their  distinctive 
character ;  the  one  born  after  the  flesh,  and  the  other  after  the 
Spirit.  This  distinctive  character,  whilst  it  prevents  them 
from  agreeing  together,  or  forming  an  alliance,  unfolds  to  us 
the  nature  of  that  relation  which  the  latter  sustains  to  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  though  they  are  not  of  the  world,  they  are  in  it :  And 
constituting  the  house  of  God,  as  built  by  him,  inhabited  by  his 
Spirit,  and  designed  to  show  forth  his  glory,  they  hold  a  sta¬ 
tion  among  their  fellow-men,  to  the  last  degree  interesting  and 
important.  On  their  account,  the  world  js  preserved  from 
ruin ;  they  afford  evidence  to  the  world  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus;  and  constitute  the  central  point,  to  which  all  the  events 
of  God’s  providence  do  point.  The  illustration  of  these  three 
particulars,  will  explain,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  relation 
which  the  Church  sustains  to  the  world. 

First.  On  account  of  the  household  of  faith,  the  w’orlfl  Is 
preserved  from  ruin.  They  constitute  “  the  salt  of  the  earth,”* 
and  as  such,  prevent  that  corruption  of  it  which  woiild  necec- 
.saiilv  terminate  in  its  destruction. 


•  Matt.  V.  13. 
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Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  its  state,  as  produced  by  the  fall, 
and  you  will  readily  perceive  what  its  fate  must  have  been 
long  before  now,  without  a  corrective  to  prevent  that  fate. 
Then  men  became  blinded  in  their  understandings,  depraved 
in  their  will,  polluted  in  their  affections,  and  disorderly  in  their 
lives.  They  were  therefore  fitted,  by  their  degraded  charac¬ 
ter,  for  every  act  of  rebellion  against  God,  and  every  provoca¬ 
tion  of  his  awful  displeasure.  Nothing  could  have  prevented 
their  everlasting  punishment  but  the  mercy  of  God  himself. 
He  having  from  all  eternity  foreseen  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  pro¬ 
vided  a  remedy,  through  which  these  ruins  might  be  again 
raised  ;  and  thas  the  mischiefs  arising  from  sin,  be  retrieved. 
He  entered  into  a  covenant  with  his  Son,  by  which  he  gave 
unto  him  a  certain  number,  to  be  redeemed  and  eternally 
blessed  by  him.  These  are  they  who  believe  on  his  name,  be¬ 
ing  constrained  by  his  grace  to  honour  him  before  men.  They 
are  a  certain  determinate  number,  gathered  out  of  all  nations, 
kindreds,  and  tongues.*  Until  they  are  collected  in  one,  the 
world  will  be  preserved  ;  for  out  of  the  midst  of  the  world  they 
must  be  taken,  and  made  heirs  of  life. 

Thus  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  in  God’s  design  of  mer¬ 
cy.  They  are  also,  in  the  regard  which  God  has  to  the  work 
of  his  hands.  He  puts  honour  upon  them  in  preserving  them, 
and  in  making  them  the  occasions  of  preserving  others.  Thus, 
we  are  assured,  haj  there  been  ten  righteous  men  in*  Sodom, 
God  would  have  spared  the  city.f  In  the  same  spirit  it  is 
said,  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much  viz.  to  avert  judgment,  and  to  draw  down  the  blessing 
of  God.  Indeed,  the  interest  which  real  believers  have  with 
God,  and  the  influence  which  they  consequently  possess  in  pre- 
vertling  evils  and  warding  off  judgments,  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived,  though  it  is  deemed  little  by  the  multitude.  On  them, 
under  God,  the  safety  of  a  society  or  people  depends,  because 
on  them  the  security  of  the  world  rests. 

*  John  xvii.  2.  compared  with  Rev.  v.  0. 
t  Gen.  xviii.  32.  t  James  v.  16. 
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This  view  of  their  importance,  is  as  true  as  it  is  honourable 
to  them.  And  the  reason  for  it  is  to  be  drawn  only  from  the 
fact,  that  they  belong  to  the  family  of  God.  They  consti¬ 
tute  the  sheet-anchor  of  a  nation — of  the  universe. 

Secondly,  The  household  of  faith  afford  evidence  to  the 
world  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  in  allits  parts.  They  constitute 
“  the  light  of  the  world,”*  being  themselves  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  witnesses  for  God  to  others.  To  them  God  has 
made  known  his  will  in  all  those  matters  which  pertain  to  the 
present  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  He  has  given  them 
his  word,  which  relates  to  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  ; 
in  w  hich  he  teaches  them  their  duty  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
civil  as  well  as  religious,  public  as  well  as  domestic.  This 
word  is  intended,  and  calculated,  to  regulate  the  whole  of  hu¬ 
man  conduct,  in  every  department  of  life.  It  was  at  first  made 
known  to  Adam  and  Eve,  in  its  substance,  when  they  had  sin¬ 
ned  ;  and  afterwards  more  fully  explained  to  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  apostles,  for  the  benefit  of  the  w  orld. 

All  the  useful  information  which  we  find  among  the  heathen, 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  our  duty  and  happiness,  they  derived 
from  a  divine  revelation.  In  that  revelation,  the  essential 
part,  the  centre,  the  sum,  the  root,  is  redemption  from  sin 
and  its  punishment  by  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  this 
sacrifice,  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  and  previous  to  the 
giving  of  the  law,  were  typical.  The  sacrifices  of  the  heathen 
w’ere  corruptions  of  the  institution  of  God.  And  yet,  though 
corruptions,  so  far  as  they  retained  any  trace  of  their  great 
design,  they  operated  to  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  men  ; 
for  they  testified  of  sin,  and  likewise  of  deliverance  from  sin^  • 
by  sacrifice. 

This  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  as  necessary  for  the  remission  of 
*sin,  is. calculated  directly  for.the  evolution  of  the  faculties — for 
the  formation  of  habits,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  a  “  hope 
which  maketh  not  ashamed.”f  It  approves  itself  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding,  enlists  the  affections  in  its  favour,  and  quiets  the 
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conscience,  that  faithful  witness  for  God  in  the  soul.  They, 
therefore,  who  embrace  this  truth,  with  all  its  connexions,  are 
a  light  in  the  world.  They  show  forth  God’s  mercy,  and 
man’s  duty,  in  reference  to  that  mercy.  They  are  living  wit¬ 
nesses  for  God,  testifying  in  their  own  case  to  the  following 
truths,  of  vital  importance  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 

1.  The  corruption  of  human  nature,  in  soul  and  body, 
affecting  all  the  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  first, 
and  the  powers  of  the  last,  so  as  to  require  the  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  to  enable  a  sinner  to 
use  them  aright. 

2.  The  necessity  of  a  full  justification  of  our  persons,  from 
the  charges  of  the  divine  law,  including  an  acquittal  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  an  adjudication  to  eternal  life,  upon  principles 
which  that  law  approves. 

3.  The  only  evidence  of  justification  is  sanctification  ;  by 
which  w’e  mean,  the  renewal  of  the  whole  man  after  the  image 
of  God.  It  is  a  dying  unto  sin,  and  a  living  unto  God,  by  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  the  former,  and  the  quickening  of  our  obedience 
to  the  latter. 

4.  The  medium  through  which  both  justification  and  sanc¬ 
tification  are  procured,  is  the  death  and  obedience  of  God’s 
own  Son,  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  which  is  called,  the  righ¬ 
teousness  of  Christ. 

5.  The  means,  by  which  sinful  men  become  interested  in 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Chirst  are  believing  on  his  name 
and  repenting  of  their  sins. 

These  doctrines  not  only  lie  at  the  foundation  of  individual, 
or  personal  happiness  :  a  belief  of  them,  and  their  influence  on 
the  heart,  is  necessary  for  social  and  political  w  ell-being.  The 
salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  order,  as  well  as  prosperity  of 
societies,  equally  depend  upon  the  redemption  that  there  is 
in  Christ.  Men  need  his  light,  as  much  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  in  the  political,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
munity.  Civil  government  is  his  ordinance,  as  w  ell  as  baptism, 
and  the  Lord’s  supper.  The  magistrate  is  his  minister  for 
good,  and  therefore  must  be  just ;  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God. 
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To  this  truth  the  house  of  God  are  bound  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  world.  And  also,  to  another,  that  the  Scriptures  give  light 
upon  every  subject,  which  suits  the  intelligent  nature  of  men ; 
which  gratifies  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  well  as  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  their  eternal  happiness.  And  that  light  which 
they  give,  the  house,  or  church  of  God,  are  bound  to  show 
forth,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  truth,  and  a  testimony  to  the 
world. 

The  followers  of  Christ  ought  not  to  be  babes,  unskilful  in 
the  word  of  righteousness,  but  advanced  to  perfection.  They 
ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  “  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in¬ 
struction  in  righteousness.”  Thus  they  will  fulfil  their  duty  as 
lights  shining  in  the  midst  of  the  world  ;  and  do  good  in  their 
day  and  generation,  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the 
circles  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  have  influence. 

Thirdly  yThe  household  of  faith  constitutes  the  centre,  to  which 
all  God’s  providences  do  point.  As  he  has  gathered  them  from 
out  of  the  world  for  his  own  glory,  so  he  makes  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his^uveniineiit  tend  to  the  illustration  of  this  glory. 

The  history  of  nations  has  a  direct,  or  indirect,  relation  to 
the  company  of  believers.  Thus  the  Assyrian ^  the  Egyptian^  the 
Babylonian^  the  Persian^  the  Grecian^  and  the  Roman  empires, 
each  in  its  place  and  day,  promoted  the  purposes  of  God  to¬ 
wards  his  people.  And  could  we  take  a  view  of  the  nations 
which  have  been  since  their  existence,  and  which  now  are,  we 
would  see  all  their  revolutions  regulated  by  infinite  wisdom,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  ultimate  effects  upon  the  Church. 
As  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  creative  agent  in  forming  this 
Church,  and  by  its  virtue  constantly  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  means  of  her  continuance,  we  may,  with  propriety,  consi¬ 
der  the  following  eloquent  quotation  as  appropriate  in  this  con¬ 
nexion.  “  The  cross  of  Christ  is  an  object  of  such  incom¬ 
parable  brightness,  that  it  spreads  a  glory  round  it  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  all  the  comers  of  the  universe,  all  the 
generations  of  time,  and  all  the  ages  of  eternity.  The  great¬ 
est  actions  or  events  that  ever  happened  on  earth,  filled  with 
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their  splendour  and  influence  but  a  moment  of  time,  and  a 
point  of  space  :  the  splendour  of  this  great  object  fills  immen¬ 
sity  and  eternity.  If  we  take  a  right  view  of  its  glory,  we  will 
see  it  contemplated  with  attention,  spreading  influence,  and 
attracting  looks,  for  times  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell ;  angels,  saints,  and  devils.  We  will  see  it  to  be 
the  object  of  both  the  deepest  admiration  of  the  creatures,  and 
the  perfect  approbation  of  the  infinite  Creator ;  we  will  see  the 
best  part  of  mankind,  the  church  of  God,  for  four  thousand  years 
looking  forward  to  it  before  it  happened  ;  new  generations  yet 
unborn,  rising  up  to  admire  and  honour  it,  in  continual  succes¬ 
sions,  till  time  shall  be  no  more ;  innumerable  multitudes  of 
angels  and  saints  looking  back  to  it  with  holy  transport,  to  the 
remotest  ages  of  eternity.”* 

To  disregard  God,  or  his  providence  towards  the  world,  but 
especially  towards  the  Church  in  ordinary  matters,  is  condemn- 
able  in  private  life ;  much  more  so  in  public  life ;  most  of  all 
in  those  works  which  profess  to  give  us  authentic  facts,  and 
reasonings  from  those  facts,  in  i*eference  to  nations.  How  la¬ 
mentably  deficient  in  this  respect  are  our  besf  historians  ! 

When  they  descant,”  says  an  eminently  pious  writer,  “  upon 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  with  all  their  professed  sagacity, 
in  tracing  the  connexion  between  causes  and  efiects,  tliey  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  great  master-wheel  which  ma¬ 
nages  the  whole  movement ;  that  is,  the  Lord’s  design  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  Church  and  Kingdom.  To  this  every  event  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  ;  to  this,  every  interfering  interest  must  stoop. ”f  The 
same  writer,  in  another  place,  says,  and  we  quote  his  words  with 
entire  approbation,  “  I  have  lately  read  Robertson’s  History  of 
Charles  V.  which,  like  other  histories,  I  consider  a  comment 
upon  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  teach  us  the  depravity 
of  man,  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  the  ruinous  effects  of 
sin,  and  the  powerful,  though  secret  rule  of  Divine  Providence, 
moving,  directing,  and  controlling  the  designs  and  actions  of 
men,  with  an  unerring  hand,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  otvn 
purposes,  both  of  mercy  and  judgment.  Without  the  clue 

*  M^Laurin  on  Glorying*  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

t  Newton’s  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  467.  Loud.  edit. 
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and  the  light  which  the  word  of  God  affords,  the  history  of 
mankind,  of  any,  of  every  age,  only  presents  to  view  a  laby¬ 
rinth  and  a  chaos  ;  a  detail  of  wickedness  and  misery  to  make 
us  tremble  ;  and  a  confused  jumble  of  interfering  incidents,  as 
destitute  of  stability,  connexion,  or  order,  as  the  clouds  which 
fly  over  our  heads.  But  with  the  Scripture  key,  all  is  plain, 
all  is  instructive — Then  I  see,  verily  there  is  a  God  who  go¬ 
verns  the  earth,  who  pours  contempt  upon  princes,  takes  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  overrules  the  wrath  and  pride  of 
man,  to  bring  his  own  designs  to  pass  ;  and  restrains  all  that  is 
not  necessary  to  that  end ;  blasting  the  best  concerted  enter¬ 
prises,  at  one  time,  by  means  apparently  slight  and  altogether 
unexpected,  and,  at  other  times,  producing  the  most  important 
events,  from  instruments  and  circumstances  which  are  at  first 
thought  too  feehle  and  trivial  to  deserve  notice.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  wTiter  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  abilities  give  us  a  histor}' 
upon  this  plan,  but  I  think  his  reflections  of  this  sort  are  too 
general,  too"  cold,  and  too  few.”* 

Such  then  being  the  relation  which  the  Church  sustains  to 
the  world,  her  duty  is  twofold. 

1.  In  respect  to  herself,  to  take  good  heed  that  her  light 
does  not  become  darkness,  and  her  salt  does  not  lose  its  savour. 
For  this  purpose,  she  must  most  carefully  watch  over,  and  pre- 
ser\"e  purity  of  doctrine  ancj  practice  in  her  members.  Everv 
departure  from*  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
Christ,  revealed  to  us  in  the  word  of  life,  ought  to  be  checked 
in  its  very  commencement.  To  do  this  is  the  peculiar  duty  of 
her  ofiicers,  to  whom  her  glorious  Head  has  committed  her 
government.  The  rule  according  to  which  they  are  bound  to 
execute  their  duty,  is  the  word  of  life,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Of  this  word  the  Reformed  Churches 
have  given  their  explanations,  in  their  respective  Confessions  of 
Faith.  Without  entering  into  a  defence  of  these  Confessions, 
we  remark,  that  the  very  men  who  are  opposed  to  them,  are 
compelled  by  necessity  to  use  them,  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Tw’O  cannot  walk  together  except  they  are  agreed  :  And  how 

•  Newton’s  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  514,  515. 
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shall  their  agreement  be  known  without  an  interchange  of  opi¬ 
nions?  If  they  do  agree  after  this  interchange,  assuredly  their, 
agreement  is  their  Confession,  or  bond  of  union. 

I>y  these  Confessions,  the  officers  of  the  Church,  in  the 
difTerenl  denominations  of  Christians,  are  bound  to  try  every 
doctrine  whic  h  is  maintained  by  the  persons  committed  to  their, 
care.  From  these  forms  of  sound  words,  they  are  to  admit 
no  departure  which  affects  the  essential  parts  of  the  same. 
They  must,  however,  make  a  difference  in  their  estimate  of 
the  departure,  whether  it  relates  to  doctrines,  which  essen-. 
tially  affect  Christian  character,  or  those  which  relate  to 
Christian  comfort,  and  establishment.  The  former  ought  not 
only  not  to  be  allowed  for  one  moment  without  a  suitable  con¬ 
demnation,  but  the  persons  charged  with  it,  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Christian  communion.  The  latter  must  be  op¬ 
posed  ;  but  its  supporters  are  still  entitled  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  provided  they  possess  in  other  respects  the  es¬ 
sential  marks  of  Christian  character.  Whilst  thus  treated  by. 
the  officers,  it  is  their  duty  not  to  attempt  destroying  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  by  their  peculiarities  or  novelties;  but  to  be 
quiet.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  exert  themselves  to  make 
proselytes,  and  unhinge  the  faith  of  others,  they  must  either  be. 
constrained  peaceably  to  leave  the  Church,  or  be  censured 
for  disturbing  its  quiet.  In  this  treatment,  there  is  no  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free. 
We  cannot  better  express  our  view  of  this  subject,  than  in  the 
language  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  these  United  States,  in  their  answer  to  an  inquiry,  in  what 
manner  certain  persons  should  be  treated  who  w^ere  desirous 
of  joining  one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  that  body,  with  objec¬ 
tions  to  certain  doctrines,  and  their  own  construction  of  others.* 
‘‘  We  wish  you  to  be  careful  not  to  yield  any  principle,  either  in 
doctrine  or  government.  You  will  readily  perceive  the  propriety 
of  the  advice ;  when  you  recollect  that  our  Standards  consti¬ 
tute  our  bond  of  union.  Neither  individuals  nor  judicatories 

* 

*  Printed  Extracts  for  1811. 
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cah  alter  them  ;  for  the  whole  Church  is  interested.  If  you 
modify  any  part  of  our  Standards  to  suit  these  men,  you  are 
bound  by  the  precedent  to  modify  another  part,  for  another 
set  of  men,  if  they  should  make  objections.  Take  your  stand, 
therefore,  on  the  ground  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Book 
of  Discipline ;  keep  that  ground.  If  these  men  wish  to  join 
our  Church,  they  know  the  terms.  Their  wish  to  alter  these 
terms  is  not  very  modest ;  for  it  is  requesting  the  majority  to 
yield  to  the  minority.  As  we  force  no  one  to  adopt  our  stand¬ 
ards,  there  is  no  oppression  exercised  over  any  by  our  adhe¬ 
rence  to  our  own  principles.  The  contrary  practice,  in  fact,  is 
the  intolerance  of  a  few  over  the  many,  and  must  produce 
niinous  effects.  The  history  of  your  part  of  our  Church  is  a 
warning.” 

The  right  of  construction,  assumed  by  many,  w  hich  construc¬ 
tion  goes  to  set  aside  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
system  of  doctrines  contained  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  actual  rejection  of  parts^as  unscriptural,  clearly 
proves  the  truth  and  the  wisdom  of  these  remarks  of  the 
General  Assembly.  There  is  an  affectation  of  originality,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  support  and  propagation  of  novelties  in  re¬ 
ligion,  under  the  imposing  name  of  Improvements ;  gra¬ 

tifying  human  pride,  makes  even  good  men  swerve  uninten¬ 
tionally  from  their  integrity,  so  far  as  their  adherence  to  Con¬ 
fessions  of  Faith,  voluntarily  adopted,  is  concerned.  Independ¬ 
ent  of  this  natural  feeling,  arising  from  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  there  is  a  social  feeling,  originating  in  our  civil  relations, 
which  not  unfrequently  gives  ambitious  men  a  dominancy 
over  conscientious  men,  by  using  their  National  attachment  as  . 
the  engine  to  promote  sectarian  selfishness.  Against  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  individuals,  in  both  these  particulars,  the  Officers  of  the 
Church,  in  any  Denomination,  ought  to  bear  testimony.  They 
ought  never  to  forget,  that,  next  to  allegiance  to  God,  they  are 
pledged  to  their  Church,  to  maintain  her  principles  and  go¬ 
vernment.  And  thus  also  it  is  their  duty,  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God  as  a  rule  of  life.  Aberrations  from  tnis 
rule,  in  the  conduct  of  any,  are  as  much  the  objects  of  con- 
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demnation,  as  in  matters  of  faith.  A  walk  and  conversation  not 
according  to  godliness  cannot  be  suffered  by  them  who  have 
authority  in  the  house  of  God,  without  censure.  This  their 
duty  arises  from  the  fact,  that  God  has  connected  real  godliness 
in  the  deportment  of  men  with  their  belief  of  the  principles 
which  constitute  and  mature  godliness. 

2dly.  The  duty  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  world,  is  to 
furnish  it  with  information,  and  set  it  a  good  example.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  duty,  it  will  be  performed,  if  holiness  of 
conduct  and  conversation  be  required ;  for  then  the  members 
of  the  Church  will  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in 
all  things.  They  will  afford  practical  evidence  of  the  power 
of  the  truth  in  their  own  case,  making  their  light  so  to  shine  be¬ 
fore  others,  that  they,  seeing  their  good  works,  may  glorify  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

The  former  duty  is  more  complex,  and  requires  more  con¬ 
sideration.  We  shall  not,  however,  enter  minutely  into  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  detaik  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.  We  shall  only  present  to  the  view  of  our 
readers,  the  principal  means  of  information  which  the  Church 
possesses,  and  ought  to  use  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  the  world.  These 
are  the  ministry  of  reconciliation — the  associations  of  Christians 
for  promoting  the  diffusion  of  truth,  and  the  establishment  of 
Christ’s  kingdom — and  religious  publications.  The  importance 
of  the  second  of  these  is  so  well  understood  and  felt,  as  to 
need  no  remarks  on  our  part  to  stimulate  the  Church  to  new 
exertions.  Indeed,  fears  have  been  expressed  by  some,  that 
there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  constant,  and  in¬ 
creasing  exertions  of  the  Church  in  this  respect,  since  they  are 
not  connected  with  corresponding  exertions  for  growth  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  period  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  from  Popery  was  a  period  of  profound  reflection  and 
mature  investigation  in  the  church.  The  Reformers,  like 
Klijah,  left  their  mantles  to  the  Elishas  of  the  next  period,  to 
enlighten  their  cotemporaries,  and  hand  down  the  truth  to  the 
next  generation.  These  men,  (the  last  of  whom  died  between 
the  accession  of  Charles  II.  and  the  revolution  under 
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William  HI.)  were  giants  in  intellect,  and  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  system  of  truth,  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
both  as  to  what  they  teach  concerning  God,  and  what  duty 
God  requires  of  man.  .Compared  with  them,  if  we  except  a 
few,  such  as  Jonathan  Edwards  the  elder,  and  the  late  Bishop 
Horsley,  their  successors  appear  like  pigmies.  The  present 
period  is  emphatically  that  of  action  in  the  Church.  The 
spread  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world — the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  various  languages  of  the  human  family — 
their  circulation  throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth — Religious 
Tract  Societies,  and  Sunday  Schools,  with  other  great  and  im¬ 
portant  objects,  occupy  the  attention,  and  engross  the  affections 
of  Christians  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  leave  but  little  time  for 
study  or  deep  reflection.  We  rejoice  that  Christians  are  doing 
so  much  for  those  who  are  without  God,  and  without  hope:  and 
w^e  fervently  pray  that  this  general  movement,  this  universal 
engagedness,  may  still  progress,  and  may  not  produce  (as 
some  apprehend  will  be  produced)  habits  of  inattention  to 
growth  in  personal  godliness,  and  a  neglect  of  mental  improve¬ 
ment. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  evils  that  may  arise 
from  this  source  may  be  prevented,  viz.  by  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  Theological  Seminaries,  and  the  circulation  of 
religious  publications. 

A  few  remarks  on  each  of  these  will  close  this  article. 

1.  Theological  Seminaries  are  all-important  to  the  Church 
of  God,  for  supplying  her  members  with  learned  as  well  as 
pious  ministers.  One  man,  who  is  pastor  of  a  flock,  cannot  do 
that  justice  to  a  number  of  students  of  divinity  which  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  requires,  unless  he  neglects  his  flock.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity,  wherever  the  measure  is  practicable,  of 
one  or  more  ministers  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  instructing  students  of  this  description ;  but  as,  ordina¬ 
rily,  such  students  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  tuition  a  sufii- 
cient  sum  to  support  their  teachers,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a 
denomination  to  establish  at  least  one  great  Seminar),  and 
endow  it  for  the  support  of  its  officers.  On  this  principle  the 
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Presbyterians,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Congregationalists  of  New 
England  have  acted.  Towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
object,  the  Associate  Reformed,  Associate,  and  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  denominations  are  exerting  thamselves  ;  though  at  pre¬ 
sent  their  professors,  either  for  the  want  of  means,  or  of  spirit 
in  their  respective  bodies,  arc  compelled  to  perform  the  duty 
of  pastors.  Besides  the  advantages,  which  such  Seminaries 
obviously  afford  the  students  for  the  acquisition  of  theological 
knowledge,  they,  in  them,  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
each  other,  form  attachments,  and  go  out  into  the  Church  as  a 
band  of  brothers.  Moreover,  having  been  educated  in  the  same 
Seminary,  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  adopted  by 
the  denomination  to  which  they  belong,  they  are  more  likely 
to  preserve  “  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.’ 
This  last  consideration  is  of  vital  importance,  for  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  each  particular  denomination.  For  -so  long  as  such 
denominations  do  exist  apart,  whilst  they  respect  the  unques¬ 
tionable  claims  of  ^ch  other  to  the  Christian  name,  and  inter¬ 
change  in  the  kind  offices  of  Christian  fellowship,  so  far  as 
they  agree  in  those  truths  which  are  essential  to  the  Christian 
name,  they  ought  to  rally  round  their  own  standards,  and  ad¬ 
here  to  them  most  sacredly,  admitting  not  one  as  a  constituent 
member,  who  does  not  ex  animo  embrace  the  whole  system  of 
doctrines  embraced  in  them.  Let  others  be  received  as 
friends — visitants — brethren — partakers  of  the  common  salva¬ 
tion,  and  treated  with  all  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  hospitality. 
In  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Church,  there  is  no  other 
u^ay  for  preserving  harmony  and  good  order  throughout  all 
her  borders.  Let  every  denomination  then  cherish  with  care 
and  affection  their  respective  Seminaries,  that  thus  their  in¬ 
ternal  union  may  remain  inviolate,  and  they  act  as  a  band  of 
brethren. 

2.  Religious  publications  constitute  a  pow^erful  engine  in 
preserving  purity  of  doctrine,  and  holiness  of  life,  in  the 
church  of  God.  No  others  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  her 
members,  than  those  which  accord  with  her  faith  and  practice. 
Let  us  not  be  understood  as  interdicting  the  reading  of  every 
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work  which  is  not  of  this  description.  We  mean,  that  the 
Church  ought  not  to  be  officially  accessary  to  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  any  others  than  those  already  mentioned. 
Let  us  not  be  understood  as  recommending  the  infliction  of 
censure  upon  the  author  or  publisher  of  any  work  which  is  not 
confessedly  erroneous  in  essential  points.  We  mean  merely 
to  state,  that  in  our  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  Church  officers 
officially  to  inform  the  members  wherein  any  work,  published 
by  one  of  their  number,  varies  from  her  Confession,  and  refute 
the  error. 

Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  religious  works,  none  are  more 
extensively  useful  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church 
than  periodical  publications.  From  their  nature,  they  com¬ 
bine  doctrinal,  practical,  and  critical  instruction,  either  in  a 
regular  series  of  essays,  or  in  the  desultory  miscellaneous 
form.  They  contain  reviews  of  works,  informing  the  public 
of  their  contents,  subjecting  them  to  the  rules  of  impartial  cri¬ 
ticism,  and  testing  their  principles  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  forms  of  sound  words.  They  furnish  intelligence  of  what 
God  is  doing  for  his  Church,  either  in  her  own  borders,  or  in 
•the  world.  From,  the  regular  returns  of  these  publications, 
they  aflbrd  opportunity  between  these  returns,  to  read  them, 
whilst  we  are  attending  to  the  daily  callings  of  life.  From 
their  diversified  matter,  they  gratify  a  desire  after  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth,  and  a  laudable  curiosity  after  the  events  which 
are  daily  transpiring  in  the  religious  world. 

Such  a  work  we  have  undertaken,  because  we  think  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  our  land  require  the  experiment.  We 
have  undertaken  it,  conscious  of  its  magnitude  and  responsi-  * 
bility,  in  humble  dependence  upon  divine  aid  for  success.  To 
Him  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church  we  commit  it,  confident 
that  he  will  glorify  himself  in  its  results. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  ABEEL. 


Among  the  noblest  emotions  of  man’s  bosom  in  relation 
to  his  fellow-man,  are  those  of  friendship.  Few  indeed  arc  des¬ 
titute  of  the  exercise  of  these  emotions.  Scarcely  one  human 
being  is  so  completely  isolated  as  not  to  feel  attachment  to 
others  of  his  kind.  It  is  true,  that  very  often  caprice  is  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  a  spurious  attachment ;  which  is  nurtured  by  the  recep- 
lion  of  benefits  and  the  expectation  of  profit ;  which  languishes, 
when  the  hope  of  advantage  is  disappointed,  or  the  capricious 
fervour  cools ;  after  a  short  and  constantly  precarious  life,  it  dies ; 
and  in  its  stead,  spring  up  envy,  and  hate,  and  revenge.  But 
such  attachment  as  this  deserves  not  the  name  of  friendship. 
That  friendship  to  which  we  refer,  really  exists,  where  virtue 
and  goodness  and  worth  are  discovered  in  the  object ;  where 
mutual  confidence  is  felt,  where  mutual  intercourse  is  cultivated, 
where  mutual  forbearance  is  exercised.  It  really  exists,  where 
to  the  love  of  kind  is  superadded  the  influence  of  the  love  of 
God  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  where  the  object  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  member  of  a  beloved  Redeemer,  a  child  of  a 
reconciled  Father.  Then  the  Christian  feels  the  glow  of  true 
and  exalted  friendship  ;  and  the  emotions  of  his  soul  arc 
honourable  to  the  man,  and  bring  glory  to  God. 

Such  friendship  may  be  in  a  sense  suspended.  If  nothing  else, 
the  stroke  of  death  in  a  degree  interrupts  it,  placing  the  dearest 
object  in  the  house  of  silence  :  and  the  survivor  is  left  to  mourn, 
his  heart  widowed,  rent,  and  bleeding.  Yet  such  friendship  is 
indestructible.  In  the  regions  of  glory,  its  exercise  is  to  be 
renewed,  and  its  gratifications  are  to  be  eternal  as  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  saints.  Here  on  earth,  surviving  friends  antici¬ 
pate  these  gratifications :  they  cherish  recollections  of  the  de¬ 
parted  :  they  delight  to  trace  their  history,  to  reflect  on  their 
excellencies,  to  review  the  evidences  of  their  attachment :  and 
thrilling,  rapturous  sensations  accompany  the  thoughts  of 
heaven,  of  the  reunion  of  friends,  and  their  inseparable  fellow- 
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ship,  with  everlasting  happiness  their  possession,  with  everlast¬ 
ing  love  and  praise  their  employ. 

If  then  we  know  any  thing  of  this  Christian  friendship,  and 
wish  to  express  our  fond  recollections  of  a  departed  friend,  we 
may  well  calculate  on  the  ready  indulgence  of  all  our  Christian 
readers.  And  in  the  present  case,  we  feel  assured,  that  many 
bosoms  throb  with  emotions  like  our  own,  and  that  the  short 
and  imperfect  sketch,  which  we  now  present,  will  be  read  by 
many  with  an  interest  which  nothing  but  fervent  and  imperish¬ 
able  attachment  could  excite. 

The  late  Dr.  John  N.  Abeel  was  born  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Early  in  life  he  was  placed  in  a  school  at  Morristown, 
New-Jersey :  and  after  he  had  made  the  usual  preparation,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  college  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated. 
Making  choice  of  the  profession  of  law,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  it  with  Judge  Patterson  in  New-Brunswick.  In 
about  a  year,  however,  his  heart  became  changed  by  the 
energy  of  divine  grace,  and  his  views  were  directed  to  the 
holy  ministry  as  the  business  of  his  future  life.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  leaving  his  able  instructor,  who  had  formed  high 
expectations  of  his  eminence  at  the  bar,  he  became  a  student 
of  theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston ;  and  afterwards 
with  President  Witherspoon,  on  accepting  the  office  of  Tutor 
in  the  college  at  Princeton.  Having  finished-  his  studies,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Classis  of  New-York 
in  the  year  1793.  He  remained  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
but  a  short  time,  being  quickly. invited  to  Philadelphia,  and  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  as  a  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Arch-Street,  and  a  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green.  In  the 
year  1795,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  Church  in  this  City,  and  accordingly  removed 
from  Philadelphia  to  New-York.  In  this  sphere  of  labour  and 
usefulness,  he  continued  to  exert  himself,  until  his  last  sickness  ; 
refusing  offers  and  invitations,  which  were  addressed  to  him 
from  Philadelphia  and  from  Boston,  and,  w'e  understand,  the 
proffer  (formal  or  informal)  of  the  Presidency  of  Union  Col¬ 
lege.  In  the  year  1809,  he  became  indisposed,  and  lingered  in 
VoL.  I.. ..No.  1.  2 
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disease  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  spent  one  win¬ 
ter  in  South  Carolina;  he  made  a  voyage  to  Rio  Janeiro; 
but  these  means,  as  well  as  the  skill  and  attention  of  his  me¬ 
dical  friends,  were  ineflectual.  The  progress  of  his  disorder  was 
gradual,  yet  constant ;  and  he  departed  this  life  in  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  January,  1812,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  man,  he  possessed  a  sound  understanding,  gi*eally  im¬ 
proved  by  diligent  application.  His  manners  were  very  unusu¬ 
ally  mild,  unassuming,  amiable,  and  winning.  In  society,  he  was 
affable,  and  communicative.  His  colloquial  talents  were  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  few  men  have  possessed  equal  powers  constantly 
to  entertain,  and  interest,  and  instruct,  in  every  circle,  both  of 
friends  and  of  strangers.  Accordingly  his  company  was 
courted,  and  afforded  high  and  continual  pleasure  to  his  numer¬ 
ous  acquaintances. 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  truly 
eminent.  He  had  industriously  cultivated  his  fine  natural  ta¬ 
lents,  and  laid  up  large  stores  of  valuable  information.  Here 
indeed  he  especially  excelled  :  few  have  possessed  so  nice  and 
accurate  intellectual  discernment.  His  literary  acquirements 
and  his  correct  taste  were  manifest  to  all  who  heard  his  preach¬ 
ing,  though  few  men  have  been  more  free  from  a  pedantic  dis¬ 
play  of  science.  His  style  was  plain  and  simple ;  the  strain  of  his 
discourses  was  didactic  :  and  he  usually  preached  extempor¬ 
aneously.  He  delighted  to  introduce  and  to  dwell  on  particulars 
relative  to  Christian  experience  ;  and  thus  speaking  from  the 
heart,  he  was  always  animated  and  interesting  ;  he  appeared  al¬ 
ways  familiar  with  his  subject,  and  very  frequently  he  exhibited 
to  his  hearers  uncommon  elegance  of  diction,  and  captivated 
them  with  his  eloquence.  Particularly  this  was  the  case, 
w  hen  he  preached  on  occasions  of  charitable  collections.  VVe 
also  w^ell  remember,  that  very  great  and  very  general  attention 
was  excited  to  a  series  of  discourses  on  education,  which  were  . 
received,  by  his  people  and  many  others  who  heard  them, 
wdth  the  warmest  approbation.  He  carefully  stated,  defended, 
and  applied  the  doctrines  of  grace  ;  and  was  an  honest  advocate 
of  those  truths  taught  in  the  scriptures,  which  are  often  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism.  He  had  subscribed  to 
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them  tx  animo  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  and  he  steadfastly 
adhered  to  them  until  his  death. 

He  was  diligent  in  visiting  his  flock.  He  often  went  from 
house  to  house,  not  merely  as  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance,  but 
as  a  watchful  shepherd.  Especially  the  inquiring- sinner,  the 
feeble  Christian,  the  tempted  and  perplexed  soul,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferer  of  temporal  affliction,  found  him  ever  ready  and  active  to 
afford  them  advice,  and  support,  and  consolation.  He  did  not 
withhold  from  them  toe  warnings  and  the  exhortations  which 
they  needed  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  delighted  to  point  them 
to  the  Mediator  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  to  encourage  them 
with  its  promises,  to  apply  the  balm  of  sovereign  virtue  to  the 
wounded  spirit 

He  cherished  a  charity  truly  catholic.  It  was  not  confined 
by  the  pale  of  any  particular  denomination;  it  was  diffusive; 
and  he  loved  as  brethren  all  whom  he  had  reason  to  regard  as 
lovers  in  sincerity  of  his  dear  Redeemer.  Yet,  while  he  was 
no  bigot,  no  zealot,  he  warmly  espoused  and  sedulously  pro¬ 
moted  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  With  a  discrimination  which  few  of  her  num¬ 
ber  have  possessed  in  a  greater  degree,  he  discerned  the  path 
of  her  true  interests,  and  he  employed  in  her  behalf  the  energy 
of  bis  talents,  the  charms  of  his  eloquence,  the  weight  of  his 
influence,  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers  in  faith.  His  efforts  were 
blessed,  and  principally  by  his  means  a  large  fund  was  collect¬ 
ed  for  her  Theological  Seminar)'.  That  Church  should  indeed 
cherish  and  honour  his  memory,  on  account  of  the  obligations 
which  she  is  under  to  him,  for  his  indefatigable  and  successful 
exertions ;  and  also  because,  when  labouring  for  her  good,  and 
undergoing  severe  fatigue  for  her  sake,  that  disease  was  induced 
which  terminated  his  life  on  earth. 

After  what  we  have  now  stated,  it  will  be  admitted,  without 
hesitancy,  that  he  deserved  to  be  loved  :  and  he  was  loved. 
He  w^as  dear  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  marked  with 
mourning  and  pain  the  progress  of  his  last  sickness;  and  who, 
when  death  had  removed  him  from  them,  bewailed  the  loss  of 
their  friend,  their  counsellor;  and  their  companion,  who  hail  so 
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often  given  them  delight  and  profit.  He  was  dear  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  :  they  gave  him  numerous  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  ;  and  it  was  particularly  manifested,  when  their  libe¬ 
rality  promptly  furnished  him  with  ample  means  to  undertake 
those  voyages  which  were  recommended  by  his  physicians. 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  dear  to  his  people.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  when  in  temporal  sorrow,  had  found  him  an  an¬ 
gel  of  comfort ;  cheering  their  hearts  and  teaching  them  to  ex¬ 
tract  sweetness  from  the  cup  of  affliction.  Not  a  few  of  them, 
when  in  temptation  and  gloom,  had  found  in  him  a  guide  to 
deliverance,  to  peace,  to  gladness.  Not  a  few  of  them,  when 
locked  in  the  more  than  iron  grasp  of  spiritual  death,  when 
groping  in  corruption’s  midnight,  had  found  him  the  instrument, 
honoured  of  Heaven,  to  convey  to  them  light  and  life  ;  by  him 
they  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  by  him 
they  had  been  led  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
to  the  paths  of  piety  and  joy.  They  beheld  in  him  their  spirit¬ 
ual  father;  and  they  felt  the  force  of  their  obligations  to  him. 
There  were  many  of  these  several  classes ;  for  he  was  blessed 
by  his  Master  with  extensive  usefulness.  Under  his  ministry  a 
revival  of  religion  took  place,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  had 
been  known  in  the  city,  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Laidlie ;  and  Dr. 
Abeel  is  to  be-regarded  as  at  least  one  of  the  honoured  instru¬ 
ments  of  enkindling  that  religious  flame  in  New-York,  which 
has  since  burned  with  so  much  brightness.  He  rejoiced  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  success;  and,  as  should  ever  be  done,  he  ascribed 
all  the  glory  to  the  omnipotence  of  a  faithful  and  a  sovereign 
God. 

As  a  Christian,  he  was  consistent  and  exemplary.  He  felt 
deeply  the  impression  of  the  truth  on  his  own  heart.  He  be¬ 
held  in  vivid  light  the  terrors  of  that  misery  to  which  sin  ex¬ 
posed  him,  the  hideousness  of  that  deformity  which  all  sin 
presents.  He  heard  for  himself  the  gospel  of  God ;  and  ex¬ 
amined  with  eager  attention  the  exhibition  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  appointed  Saviour.  For  himself  he  accepted  the  offer  of 
mercy ;  and  in  holy  faith  received  and  rested  on  Jesus  Christ 
for  full  salvation.  In  this  faith  he  lived  near  to  a  reconciled 
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Father,  enjoying  the  grace  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
this  faith,  he  passed  through  the  changes  and  trials  which  were 
allotted  to  him.  In  this  faith,  he  walked  before  men,  fruitful  in 
good  works,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour.  In  this 
faith,  he  laboured  in  his  ministry,  and  his  labours  were  owned. 
In  this  faith,  he  prepared  for  death,  he  beheld  its  approach,  he 
felt  its  stroke ;  hence  his  declaration,  (one  of  the  last  from  his 
lips,)  that  he  had  a  firm  and  unshaken  confidence  that  his  ever¬ 
lasting  interests  were  secured. 

We  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Abeel  ever  appeared  before  the 
public  as  an  Author,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  Sermon 
preached  in  April  1801,  before  the  New-York  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  which  was  published  by  them.*  We  shall  present  our 
readers  with  some  extracts  from  this  discourse,  though  it  does 
not  come  within  our  prescribed  limits,  as  critics  and  reviewers. 

We  had  contemplated  the  insertion  of  numerous  quotations; 
but  it  was  impracticable,  unless  we  excluded  the  Religious 
Intelligence  altogether  from  our  present  number. 

In  the  following  passage  are  sentiments  which  cannot  be  too 
widely  disseminated  ;  and  we  shall  embrace  with  avidity  every 
occasion  of  presenting  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

‘  “  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  ;  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.”t  That  this  passage  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  which  at  first  view  it  suggests,  is  obvious  from 
its  connexion  with  the  whole  of  our  Saviour’s  discourse,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  genius  of  his  religion,  which  is  so  benign,  that  in 
proportion  as  it  is  received  and  understood,  it  cannot  fail  to  im¬ 
prove  the  state  of  society.  All  the  evils  which  have  been  imputed 
to  it,  arise  from  the  ignorance,  the  bigotry,  the  superstition,  the 
enthusiasm,  of  which  it  is  the  most  effectual,  perhaps  I  may  say, 
the  only  cure.  These  assertions  would  admit  of  strong  proof  from 
fact,  had  we  time  to  contemplate  the  blessed  change  which  Chris. 

♦  Its  title  is,  “  A  Discourse  delivered  April  6tb,  1801,  io  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  before  the  New-York  Missionary  Society,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  by 
John  N.  Abeel,  A.  M.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  io 
the  City  of  New-York.  New-York,  printed  by  Isaac  Collins  and  Sou,  1801.’^ 
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tianity,  notwithstanding  the  corruptions  of  it,  hath  already  effected 
in  the  state  of  the  world.  VVe  might  trace  its  happy  inlluence  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  in  the  constitutions  of  states,  the  spirit  of 
their  laws,  and  the  mode  of  administration. — We  might  enter  those 
charitable  institutions,  where  every  want  is  reliev^ed,  every  dis¬ 
ease  mitigated,  every  calamity  softened  ;  and  hear  the  poor,  the 

sick,  and  even  the  profligate,  blessing  the  religion  of  .Jesus.— : - 

We  might  compare  the  state  of  society  in  those  countries,  where 
the  gospel  has  had  any  influence,  w  ith  the  condition  of  the  nations,* 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  which  have  had  no  aid  from 
revelation.  From  these  inquiries  it  would  appear,  that  just  so  far 
as  men  have  listened  to  his  instructions,  and  imbibed  his  spirit,  have 
their  distresses  been  relieved,  and  their  social  blessings  multiplied. 
And  the  conclusion  would  follow,  that  when  he  is  universally 
known  and  acknowledged,  wars  will  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
neither  the  voice  of  the  oppressor,  nor  the  groan  of  the  prisoner, 
will  be  heard;  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy,  will  prevail.’  '  p. 
15—17. 

We  deem  the  following  passages  to  be  instances  of  Dr. 
Abeel’s  characteristic  ability  and  eloquence. 

‘  From  the  elevation  of  the  sanctuary,  we  behold  an  Almighty 
arm  supporting  the  chain  of  human  events,  extending  its  agency  or 
control  to  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  important ;  the  most 
ordinary,  as  well  as  the  most  casual.  God  withholds  the  rain,  and 
the  nations  pine  under  famine  :  he  sends  forth  his  destroying  angel, 
and  disease  mingles  with  their  breath ;  he  shaketh  the  earth  out  of 
its  place,  and  they  are  ingulphed  in  its  bosom.  The  storm  is  hia 
breath,  the  thunder  his  voice,  the  circle  of  the  heavens  his  throne. 
But  who  rolls  in  blood  the  garment  of  the  warrior,  and  amidst  the 
confused  noise  of  battle,  turns  the  beam  of  victory  ?  The  God  of 
battles  suffers  the  violence  of  human  passions  thus  to  punish  and 
correct  the  crimes  they  produce.’  p.  26. 

‘  The  divine  dealings  in  this  respect  are  not  the  rule  of  human 
conduct.  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth ; 
he  alone  hath  a  right  to  repay.  In  the  case  of  the  Canaanites,  it 
is  true,  he  employed  his  own  people ;  but  without  doubt  it 
was  to  them  a  dreadful  task.  No  less  than  an  explicit  order  from 
Heaven,  could  have  induced  them  to  undertake  it ;  and  even  though 
the  criminal  was  lawfully  condemned,  the  executioner  must  have 
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wept  as  he  gave  the  stroke.  To  spare  his  favourites  Jrom  the  paia^ 
ful  u'ork  of  bloody  God  sixers  it  to  be  ^ected  by  the  agencies  of  those 
whom  he  hath  determined  to  punish  or  destroy.  At  the  guilt  of  the 
agents,  the  good  man  .shudders :  over  the  misery  of  the  victims,  he 
weeps.  He  laments  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  the  violence  of 
human  passions;  and  his  efforts,  as  well  as  his  prayers,  tend  .to 
order  and  peace.  ’  p.  28. 

The  idea  in  the  last  extract  merits  most  careful  notice,  and 
is  a  clue  to  many  of  the  mazes  of  Providence. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  manifests  the  pen  of  a  mas¬ 
ter,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  reflection  of  all ;  reminding 
them,  that  there  are  “  benighted  Indians”  still,  and  that  the 
New- York  Missionary  Society,  before  whom  this  Sermon  was 
preached,  still  needs  the  assistance  of  those  whom  God  has 
blessed  with  ability  to  bestow  something  for  missionary  pur¬ 
poses. 

‘  From  the  pleasant  habitation  of  Zion,  let  your  imaginations 
carry  you  into  the  habitations  of  cruelty — the  wilderness  where 
the  benighted  Indian  roams. — Behold  the  hoary  chief.  His  ene¬ 
my  fell  into  his  hands,  and  He  triumphed  in  every  groan  which 
slow  torture  could  produce.  His  son  offended  him,  and  he  plunged 
a  knife  into  his  bosom  : — his  aged  mother  was  accused  of  witch¬ 
craft,  and  he  thought  it  lawful  to  take  her  life.  His  relatives  have 
been  slain,  and  he  thirsts  for  the  blood  of  the  murderers.  Weighed 
down  with  sorrow  and  with  years,  view  him  stretched  upon  the  bed 
of  death.  The  Comforter  is  afar  off ;  the  Balm  of  Hilead  hath  never 
been  applied  ;  no  promise  is  heard  to  soften  the  anguish  of  disease. 
His  only  heaven  is  the  country  beyond  the  hills  ;  its  highest  plea¬ 
sure,  food  without  the  toils  of  the  chase.  The  grounds  of  his  hope 
are  the  trophies  of  his  cruelty.  I  see  him  point  to  the  number  of 
these  which  hang  around  his  hut :  1  hear  him  charge  the  youthful 
warrior  to  emulate  his  deeds,  and  to  revenge  him  of  his  enemies. 
The  earthly  scene  is  closed  :  the  awful  realities  of  eternity  open 
upon  his  soul.  Oh,  how  hard  must  it  be  to  die  in  total  uncertainty  1 
— how  dreadful  under  such  delusion  !  If  you  have  seen  the  de  • 
merit  of  sin,  the  case  now  presented  will  awaken  all  your  compas¬ 
sion.  If  you  have  known  the  value  of  the  soul,  you  w  ill  not  cease 
to  pray  for  its  redemption.  If  you  rightly  appreciate  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  atonement,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  the  heathen 
shall  not  desire  them  in  vain.’  pp.  41,  42. 
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HADES. 

On  subjectS'Of  minor  importance,  minute  explanation  would 
be  entirely  unnecessary.  But  when  those  which  embrace  our 
faith,  our  habits,  or  our  hopes,  are  questioned,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  and  of  fair  discussion.  Such  is  the  subject 
before  us;  one  which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  sa¬ 
cred  truth,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  modem  times. 

What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  ?  Its  derivation 
is  from  ec  privative,  and  video,  and  signifies  obscure,  hid¬ 
den,  or  invisible. 

This  word  comprehends  in  its  meaning  the  and  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  evpxvof,  and  of  the  Greeks,  and 

the  Infernus  or  Orcus  of  the  Latins ;  and  the  true  or  specific 
meaning  of  any  of  these  words,  is  to  be  determined  according 
to  their  connexion  with  a  subject.  In  English,  it  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  state  of  departed  spirits,  as  the  invisible  world, 
death,  or  the  grave,  heaven,  as  well  as  hell ;  but  in  fixing  one 
definitive  idea  to  the  word,  we  think  it  may  be  reduced  to  this, 
The  state  of  invisibility. 

It  may  be  proper  to  trace  the  Hebrew  word  which 
corresponds  with  the  word  in  the  Greek.  When  an 
individual  dies,  it  is  said, he  has  gone  into  This  word 

is  derived  either  from  petivit,  rogavit,  because  the 

grave  is  said  to  be  insatiable,  or  always  calling  for  victims ;  it 
may  then  be  applied  to  tlie  grave  :  or  it  may  be  derived 
from  laxus  fuit,  to  dissolve,  or  to  relax.  Then  it  may 
signify  death  itself,  because  death  for  a  time  dissolves  the 
powers  of  the  body,  or  separates  for  a  time  the  union  of  the 
body  and  the  soul.  then,  or  is  status  vita  functorum, 
or  in  other  words,  may  be  termed  the  state  of  dissolution. 

If  we  seek  proof  that  this  word  in  Hebrew  means  the  grave, 
(and  not,  as  some  suppose  it  to  be,  a  literal  or  local  hell)  let 
us  search  the  Scripture.  Jacob,  when  mourning  for  the  sus¬ 
pected  loss  of  his  son  Joseph,  exclaims,  ‘‘  I  will  go  down  to 
my  son,  mourning,  into  The  Septuagint  translation 

corresppnding  with  the  expression,  is  Kccrxp^o-oiuLxt  ‘‘  I 


*  Gen.  xxxTii.  35. 
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will,’’  as  termed  in  English,  descend  to  hell and  again,  ‘‘  If 
mischief  befall  my  son  Benjamin,  ye  will  bring  down  my  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  — x«rat|frf  ac^ 

cording  to  the  Greek.  Surely.  Jacob  could  not  have  supposed 
that  by  dying,  or  following  his  sons,  he  was  immediately  to  de¬ 
scend  into  a  literal  or  local  bell. 

The  Psalmist  uses  this  expression,  “  My  life  draweth  nigh  to 
or  because  by  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  his 
life  was  almost  always  in  imminent  danger.  And  again,  If 
the  Lord  had  not  been  mine  helper,  my  life  had  dwelt  in 
silence,  in  nan  another  word,  corresponding  in  its  mean¬ 
ing  with  the  Greek  word  In  the  words  of  Hezekiab,  there 
is  a  parallel  also  between  and  when  he  mentions 
“  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee  ;  death  cannot  celebrate  thee.”^^ 

It  is  not  the  place  of  punishment  alone,  for  all  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  going  to  Buxtorf  represents  the  word  corres¬ 

ponding  in  Hebrew,  as  signifyir^  the  place  of  human  bodies 
when  separated  from  the  soul.  The  Greeks  declare  it  to  be  the 
place  of  the  dead,  or  use  it  simply  as  a  description  of  death ; 
as  might  easily  be  proved  from  Homer. 

If  Sheol  or  Had^Sj  meant  any  common  receptacle  of  souls, 
or  a  place  of  confinement  of  souls  separate  from  the  body, 
then  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  must  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  mistaken  in  their  views  concerning  it,  for  in  Eccl. 
ix.  10.  it  is  mentioned,  that  there  was  no  wisdom  or  knowledge 
in  Sheol  or  Hades,  and  the  Psalmist,  no  remembrance  of  God 
there,  no  praising  him  in  Sheol,  Hades,  or  the  grave.  We  might 
quote  many  other  passages  to  prove  further  the  correspondence, 
but  these  we  deem  suflBcient. 

The  Scriptural  account  of  the  state  to  which  we  are  re¬ 
duced  by  death,  is  set  forth  by  a  sleep,  or  the  absence  of  all 
thought  or  action ;  by  rest,  and  a  resting-place,  or  a  home  ;  or 
silence,  or  oblivion  ;  darkness,  destruction,  or  corruption  ;  and 
very  little  is  spoken  of  any  thing  transpiring  between  death 
and  the  judgment. 


♦  Gen.  xlii.  38.  f  Ps.  Ixxxriii.  3.  X  Ps.  xciv.  17. 
^  Isa.  xxxviii.  18- 
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We  know  there  are  many  objections  proposed  against  the 
doctrine  of  not  having  regard  to  locality.  As,  for  instance,  in 
the  celebrated  passage  of  Isaiah,  ‘‘  Hell  {ctSm)  from  beneath  is 
moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming  :  it  stirreth  up  the 
dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All 
they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  also  become  weak 
as  we  ^  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?”  Here  or  those  in 
uSfKy  are  represented  as  using  language  as  well  as  action.  This 
has  almost  universally  been  explained  by  the  most  eminent 
writers  as  a  bold  prosopopeia,  a  figure  of  personification.  To 
suppose  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  absurd,  as  that  because  the  trees,  and  rivers,  and 
floods,  lift  up  their  voice  unto  God,  that  therefore  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  persons. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  a  superstitious  notion  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  or  intermediate  abode  of  departed  spirits,  proves  nothing. 
It  might  easily  be  conceived  how  vulgar  superstition  might 
operate  upon  Jewish  credulity,  and  represent  the  local  abode 
of  ghosts,  or  of  departed  spirits.  We  know  that  such 
opinions  were  very  prevalent  in  ancient  times.  There  was  the 
idea  of  necromancy  and  of  witchcraft.  There  were  such 
things  as  “  wizards  that  peep,”  who  attempted  to  pry  into  fu¬ 
turity,  and  impose  upon  the  understandings  of  the  credulous  by 
their  intimacy  with  ghosts,  and  their  power  over  the  spirits  of 
the  departed.  But  if  this  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  from  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  witch  under  the  law,  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  the  judgment  of  God.  Thou  shall  not  permit 
a  witch  to  live.”  Why  for  pretending  to  that  which  did  not 
exist,  which  was  not  practicable  or  possible — in  other  words, 
for  lying — and  the  whole  pretension  connected  with  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  Samuel  by  the  Witch  of  Endor  is  entire  imposition,  as 
is  completely  proved  by  Dr.  Chandler. 

The  phrase  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  concerning  our  Saviour's 
descent  into  hell,*  was  introduced  about  400  years  after  the 


**  “  He  (lescendeA  into  bell.'’ 
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death  of  Christ,  and  was  not  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Creed 
’  until  that  time.  The  reason  of  the  phraseology  doubtless 
arose  from  the  prevalent  vulgar  opinion  that  hell  was  situated 
I  in  some  lower  region  of  the  earth ;  therefore,  it  is  re  presented 
I  by  the  Greeks  and  ru,  or  by  the  Latins 

{yiftrnum,  or  in  English,  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  And  so 
it  is  immediately  comprehended  under  the  term  because 
of  its  invisibility. 

It  would  extend  the  limits  of  this  dissertation  too  far  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  all  the  various  explanations  of  this  article,  as 
they  represent  Christ  literally  and  locally  descending  into  hell, 
the  place  of  punishment.  The  descent  of  our  Lord  into  this 
hades  has  been  a  subject  of  long  and  serious  disputation. 
Some  declaring  that  he  went  locally,  in  order  to  instruct  the 
spirits  there  in  prison ;  meaning  one  division  in  this  invisible 
world,  wherein  the  souls  confined  were  to  hear  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  redemption,  and  thus  be  delivered  from  the  Limbus 
Patrum,  or  Purgatory.  Others  consider  his  descent  as  merely 
meaning  his  remaining  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  or  continuing 
under  the  power  of  death  fora  time.  Others  have  understood 
it  figuratively,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  did  actually  endure  upon  the 
cross  the  literal  torments  due  to  sin ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
torments  of  the  damned.  But  we  find  no  authority  for  such 
interpretations  from  Scripture,  nor  in  the  construction  of  lan¬ 
guage,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  specific  phraseology  generally 
used  by  the  Greek  writers. — And  if  the  Scriptures  in  their 
tenor  contradict  such  interpretations,  and  such  construction  be 
not  justified  by  the  use  of  the  language  prevalent  at  that 
time,  it  w^ould  be  sinfulness  to  believe  it,  and  pure  absurdity, 
to  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 

He  suffered  all  that  was  necessary,  because  all  that  was 
required  of  God,  while  he  remained  upon  the  earth ;  be¬ 
cause  he  bore  the  weight  of  infinite  wrath.  And  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  descent  into  hell  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel 
I  unto  sinners,  or  the  spirits  in  prison,  we  well  know'  that  the 

I  state  of  sinners  is  irreversibly  fixed  at*  death,  and  their  doom 

is  sealed  for  ever;  so  that  such  an  idea  is  fabulous;  yea,  it  is 
worse,  it  is  not  true ;  because  it  contradicts  the  word  of  the 

I 
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Holy  God.  For  if  you  select  an  illustration,  (and  one  is  suffi¬ 
cient,)  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus : — The  rich 
man  is  soliciting  Lazarus  to  send  some  one  from  the  dead,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  his  brethren,  lest  they  also,  by  their  re¬ 
jection  of  the  gospel,  might  at  last  be  sent  to  this  place  of  in¬ 
expressible  torment.  There  was  no  one  to  preach  the  gospel  , 
to  him  there — his  doom  was  fixed,  and  fixed  eternally. 

It  is  said  our  Saviour  descended  into  hel),  because  it  was  a 
necessary  and  principal  part  of  his  humiliation.  Our  Saviour’s 
humiliation  doubtless  comprehends  his  being  confined  under 
the  power  of  death  for  a  time,  but  this  proves  nothing  about 
bis  soul  being  confined  to  a  particular  local  situation  remote 
from  heaven. 

Another  end  of  his  descent  into  hell,  it  is  stated,  was,  to 
conquer  it  in  his  own  person,  as  the  Head  and  Representative 
of  his  church  and  people.  This  he  did  in  his  death.  And 
even  before  it,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  was  destroying — he  was 
seen  falling  as  lightning  from  heaven.  Christ  came  into  the 
world,  “  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;  and  deliver  them  who, 
through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bond- 
age.” 

Another  reason  is  assigned  for  our  Redeemer’s  descent  into 
hell,  “  that  he  might  subject  himself  to  the  laws  of  death,  and 
be  in  every  thing  conformable  unto  us.”  And  what  does  this 
prove  ?  Nothing  more  than  that  his  death  was  necessa^ — that 
he  remained  under  its  power  for  a  time,  that  he  sanctified  the 
grave  for  his  followers,  and  has  given  them,  in  the  fact  of  his 
resurrection,  a  proof  and  a  pledge,  that  “  them  that  sleep  in 
Jesus,  God  will  bring  with  him.” 

We  are  aware  of  the  objection,  that  the  place  of  departed 
spirits  cannot  include  either  heaven  or  hell,  but  must  be  an  in¬ 
termediate  state,  because  that  perfection  of  happiness  or 
misery  cannot  be  expected,  until  the  resurrection  and  the  judg¬ 
ment-day,  when  the  body  and  the  soul  shall  be  reunited.  But 
the  mistake  into  which  Bishops  Horsley  and  Hobart,  and 
many  others,  have  fallen,  (for  they  bring  the  objection,  at  least 
it  can  be  formed  from  their  writing)  is  this, — they  forget  that 
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the  soul,  separated  from  the  body,  can  be,  as  the  soul^  perfectly 
happy  or  miserable  in  itself.  When  we  speak  of  the  soul  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  happy  in  heaven,  or  perfectly  miserable  in  hell, 
we  do  not  mean,  surely,  the  person.  They  forget  that  the 
final  judgment  regards  the  person^  the  whole  man,  body  and 
soul,  and  not  the  soul  only.  So  that  we  cannot  possibly  per¬ 
ceive  an  inconsistency  in  affirming  perfect  happiness  or  misery 
of  the  soul,  and  yet  that  is  not  the  perfection  which  will  belong 
Xo  persons  in  the  judgment-day. 

Almost  all  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  speaking  of  consider  it 
as  the  place  appointed  for  the  universal  reception  of  all  that 
die.  But  the  various  apartments  appointed  either  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  good,  or  the  punishment  of  evil  men,  originated 
through  poetical  fancy,  vulgar  superstition,  or  wild  and  foolish 
fable. 

Hades  being  represented  as  the  state  of  invisibility^  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  naturally  death  is  to  be  considered  as  the  en¬ 
trance  into  it.  Death  removes  the  soul  from  the  body ;  and  the 
body,  descending  inanimate  into  the  grave,  may  be  aptly  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  entrance  into  that  invisible  state,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  departed  spirits  of  all. 

Death,  or  hades^  is  again  personified  in  the  Scripture,  as  in 
that  remarkable  passage  of  our  Lord’s  address  to  Peter,  when 
he  assured  him  of  the  stability  of  his  church,  “  that  the  gates  of 
hell,  should  not  prevail  against  her;”  that  is,  that  she 
should  never  become  extinct — never  disappear  from  the  world  ; 
but  should  remain  visible  until  the  accomplishment  of  every 
promise,  the  fulfilment  of  every  prophecy,  and  the  ultimate 
redemption  of  her  unnumbered  sons.  But  the  allusion  can 
prove  nothing  more,  than  that  this  word  only  represents  that 
invisible  state  which  is  the  mutual  state  of  departed  spirits. 

With  respect  to  locality,  or  the  intermediate  state,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus : — “  This 
(saith  a  learned  bishop)  is  designed  for  no  more  than  a  general 
scenical  description  of  a  future  state,  and  the  real  changes  con¬ 
sequent  thereupon,  without  any  particular  reference  to  a  fact, 
m  either  person,  time,  place,  or  other  circumstances.”  Pa- 
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rabies  present  to  the  mind  rather .  principles  than  tacts. 
And  should  we  even  be  very  minute  in  the  application  of  these 
principles,  we  should  sometimes  be  led  into  real  absurdities. 
If,  in  such  a  parable  as  this,  you  would  strictly  confine  the 
meaning  to  locality,  you  might  with  as  much  readiness  and 
plausibility  believe,  that  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd,  shall  separate  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  righteous  are  sheep,  and 
the  wicked  are  goats. 

There  is  another  passage  upon  which  mighty  importance  is 
laid :  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  thief  upon  the  cross.  ,  It  is 
asserted,  from  the  expression  of  Christ  to  the  thief,  “  to-day 
shall  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,”  that  that  paradise  must 
have  reference  to  locality,  to  an  intermediate  place  distinct 
from  heaven,  because  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  ascend  into  hea¬ 
ven  until  after  His  resurrection — ‘‘  Touch  me  not,  for  1  have 
not  yet  ascended  unto  my  Father.”  Very  true  :  His  body  was 
to  descend  down  to  the  grave,  and  remain  under  the  power  of 
death  for  a  time  ;  but  who  can  prove  that  His  immortal  soul  did 
not  rise  to  the  realms  of  glory  immediately  when  it  left  the 
body  ?  And  indulging  for  a  moment  in  the  idea  of  local  bliss, 
we  well  know,  that  with  respect  to  paiadise,  the  Jews  believed 
it  to  be  the  highest  place  of  enjoyment ;  or,  in  other  words, 
heaven.  Here,  then,  is  again  the  error,  that  the  soul  cannot 
be  perfectly  happy  apart  from  the  body. 

With  respect  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  in  the  intermediate 
time  after  death.  Revelation  informs  us  of  a  few  particulars 
worthy  to  be  noticed.  And  here  we  cannot  present  them  more 
aptly,  than  in  the  language  of  Bishop  Law.  But  these  unques-. 
tioiiably  cannot  affect  the  subject  of  the  perfect  misery  or  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  soul  separated  from  the  body,  but  represent  facts 
connected  with  the  person,  or  the  whole  man. 

1.  That  we  shall  not  awake,  or  be  made  alive,  until  the  re¬ 
surrection. 

2.  That  the  wicked  shall  not  be  severed  from  the  righteous 
until  the  resurrection. 

3.  Our  Christian  course  and  improvements  terminate  in  the 
resurrection,  the  coming  or  day  of  our  Lord. 
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4.  The  elect  shall  not  be  gathered  together  until  the  rcsur- 
rection. 

5.  The  world  shall  not  be  judged  before  the  resurrection. 

0.  Holy  men  shall  not  be  rewarded  until  the  resurrection. 

7.  Wicked  men  will  not  be  punished  till  the  resurrection.  < 

As  to  some  intermediate  slate  of  enjoyment  or  misery,  some 

limbus  patrum  apart  from  hell,  connected  with  the  mode  ofgra- 
dation  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  we  can  perceive  in  it  no 
application  nor  force.  This  would  be  an  attempt  to  be  wise 
above  that  which  is  written  ;  and  would  substitute,  in  the  room 
of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  majesty  of  God,  the  foolish 
speculations  of  modern  philosophers. 

We  would  be  inclined  to  believe,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term  represents  the  state  of  invisibili^ 
ty,  without  prime  regard  to  locality,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
righteous,  or  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  death  and  all  its  consequences,  are  comprehended 
under  its  meaning. 

Finally — Look  at  the  consequences  connected  with  the  mo¬ 
ral  government  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  some  intermediate 
abode,  apart  in  the  meantime  from  either  heaven  or  hell, 
would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  wicked,  and  the  cause  of 
grief  to  righteous  men.  The  idea  of  protracted  time,  before 
punishment  was  executed,  would  embolden  impiety.  This 
would  be  another  opportunity,  only  to  question  the  truth  of 
God,  to  grow  more  hardened  in  iniquity,  and  fill  the  world  with 
unmingled  wo. 

It  would  contradict  the  ideas  of  distinguished  men,  whose 
tongues  were  touched  with  holy  fire,  and  whose  minds  were  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  martyred  Stephen  expired 
with  the  holy  aspiration  upon  his  lips,  and  with  the  assurance 
of  immediate  admittance  into  the  mansions  of  the  Lord — 
‘‘  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.”  The  Apostle  Paul,  that  vener¬ 
able  man  of  God,  was  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the 
body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  To  him,  to  live  was 
Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain.  He  had  a  desire  to  depart  and  to 
be  w^ith  his  glorified  Master,  which  w^as  far  better.  He  desired 
to  be  mingled  witti  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  yea, 
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under  the  very  altar  of  the  Eternal,  to  behold  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
which  they  held.  This  idea  of  intermediate  and  perfect  en¬ 
joyment  of  God  after  death,  has  smoothed  the  road  of  human 
life  to  millions  of  his  saints — has  thrown  the  beams  of  joy  over 
the  agonies  of  death ;  and  will  soothe  and  gladden  millions  more, 
until  the  trumpet  shall  announce  that  glorious  mom — when  the 
mysteries  of  the  invisible  world  shall  be  unfolded — when  death 
shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life,  and  time  be  lost  in  eternity. 


REVIEW. 

The  Doctrine  of  Election  illustraied  and  established^  in  a  Sermon, 
preached  on  the  evening  of  the  second  hordes  day  in  December, 
1816,  by  Gardiner  Spring,*  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  City  of  JVew-York.  8vo.  pp.  43. 
New-York.  E.  B.  Gould.  1817. 


Under  this  title  the  Author  introduces,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public,  a  great  variety  of  the  most  important  theological 
questions,  and  pronounces  his  decision  upon  them  within  the 
limits  of  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  sheets  of  paper,  not 
very  closely  printed.  It  would  be  unjust  to  expect  from  the 
preacher,  within  so  small  a  compass,  either  a  display  of  minute 
reasonings,  or  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  his  doctrines  :  we 
have  a  right  to  look  for  no  more  than  a  fair  exhibition  of  his 
subject ;  scriptural  truths  stated  with  precision  ;  a  correct  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  ideas;  and  a  style  of  composition  pure,  per¬ 
spicuous,  .  and  persuasive.  With  less  than  this  we  will  not  be 
satisfied,  from  any  writer  who  ventures  before  the  public,  for 
their  religious  instruction,  in  our  good  city  of  New-York. 

The  title  which  Mr.  Spring  has  chosen  for  his  Sermon, 
although  rather  vague,  may  be  excused,  upon  the  principle 
that  brevity  should  be  studied  in  the  selection  of  names  ;  but 
'we  cannot,  so  readily,  suggest  an  apology  for  the  preacher’s 
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omitting  to  explain,  in  his  Introduction,  or  to ‘announce,  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  his  Discourse,  what  kind  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  he  designed  to  illustrate  and  establish.  The  impropriety 
of  leaving  us  to  learn,  incidentally,  from  the  progress  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  what  was  the  preacher’s  object,  is  in  this  case  the  more 
obvious,  because  no  Christian  sect,  of  whom  v,e  have  ever 
heard,  deny  every  kind  of  election  taught  in  the  word  of  God. 
They  all  admit,  that  the  Scriptures  declare  some  kind  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  future  happiness.  They  all  teach,  that  God  has  elected 
some  persons  to  special  offices  and  enjoyments.  They  all  teach, 
that  certain  communities^  such  as  the  Jews,  and  the  Christian 
Church,  were  elected  to  particular  privileges ;  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  professed  Christians  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  an 
election  of  sinners  to  happiness  and  glory,  either  conditionally 
or  otherwise.  Discrimination  is  necessary  upon  the  part  of 
a  preacher  who  “  divides  aright  the  word  of  truth and  it 
would  not  have  been  dishonourable  to  Mr.  Spring,  had  he 
early  and  unequivocally  avowed  himself  the  defender  of  the 
doctrine,  that  God  had  absolutely,  and  from  eternity,  selected  a 
certain  number  of  fallen  sinners  to  everlasting  life  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

If  it  was  necessary,  at  all,  to  preach  and  to  publish  such  a  Ser¬ 
mon  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  establishing  ‘‘  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  election,”  it  was  as  necessary  to  declare  explicitly  from 
the  commencement  what  is  that  election :  but  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  page  33  of  this  pamphlet  of 
43  pages,  that  we  are  favoured  with  Mr.  Spring’s  definition  of 
the  doctrine  of  election ;  for,  of  election  itself^  we  have  no  defini¬ 
tion  whatever  in  any  page  of  the  pamphlet.  It  is  after  employ¬ 
ing  Head  I.  of  the  Sermon,  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  five,  ‘ 
and  the  other  of  seven  particulars,  in  explaining  his  doctrine  of 
election ;  and  Head  H.  in  proving  its  truth,  that  we  find,  subse¬ 
quently  to  No.  9.  of  Head  HI.  the  following  assertions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  doctrine  of  election. 

‘  It  is  one  of  plainest  doctrines  in  all  the  Bible  ;  it  is  simply 
God’s  determining  to  save  whom  he  will,  and  making  his  owu 
VoL.  I. ...No.  1.  3 
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choice  from  among  this  lost  world,  according  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure.’ 

We  were  happy  at  finding  this  definition,  however  late  it  oc¬ 
curs,  because  it  conveys  an  unquestionable  truth ;  and  we  shall 
always  rejoice  in  the  doctrine  of  electing  love.  The  definition, 
it  is  true,  affords  not  the  best  specimen  of  distinctness  in  con¬ 
ception  or  precision  in  expression ;  for  it  is  both  deficient  and 
redundant ;  it  is  deficient,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include  the 
idea  that  election  is  from  eternity,  and  unconditional  of  good 
works ;  and  it  is  redundant,  because  the  second  member  is  a 
repetition  of  the  same  thought  expressed  in  the  first.  Mr. 
Spring  is,  indeed,  a  writer  whom  we  by  no  means  charge  with 
close  approximation  to  metaphysical  accuracy. 

We  offer  these  remarks,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  discoui'se 
with  .its  title,  certainly  with  no  intention  to  call  in  question  the 
soundness  of  the  author’s  judgment ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  our  respects  to  him  for  his  ingenious  management  of 
means  to  the  end  in  view,  while  violating  the  obvious  rules  of 
sermonizing.  It  is  always  good  policy,  in  arguing  a  question 
in  dispute,  so  to  connect  the  sentiment  denied,  with  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  truth,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an  opponent  to  separate 
them  :  and  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  Mr.  Spring  constructed 
and  published  this  Sermon,  not  merely  to  illustrate  and  prove 
even  his  own  doctrine  of  election ;  but  chiefly^  with  design  to 
exhibit,  in  connexion  with  it,  certain  opinions  upon  various 
other  topics  of  Christian  Theology,  which  are  at  present  sub-- 
jects  of  controversy  among  those  who  agree  in  receiving  the 
doctrine  of  the  predestination  of  a  certain  number  of  the  fallen 
vace  of  man  to  eternal  glory.  It  ts  a  facty  that  such  topics  are 
introduced  in  this  connexion ;  and  we  would  not  so  far  impeach 
the  talents  of  the  author  for  practical  skill,  as  to  ascribe  the 
introduction  more  to  accident  than  design. 

In  reviewing  this  Discourse,  therefore,  we  are  constrained  to 
advert  more  to  those  other  subjects^  than  to  that  which  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  title-page.  Let  not  our  intention  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  It  is  not  to  profound  thought;  it  is  not  to  a  brilliant 
imagination ;  it  is  not  to  scientific  accuracy ;  it  is  not  to  cq- 
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piousness  or  fluency  of  language,  displayed  in  the  composition 
of  a  sermon,  that  we  offer  any  objection.  If  it  were,  we 
would  not  apply  the  objection  here.  It  is  not  to  that  extent 
of  research,  or  that  comprehension  of  intellect,  which  can  fur¬ 
nish  an  abundance  of  ideas,  and  bring  a  variety  of  lights  to 
bear  strongly  upon  one  point,  that  we  object  in  the  pulpit 
orator:  on  the  contrary,  we  admire  and  commend  that  elo¬ 
quence,  which,  with  a  commanding  influence,  lays  the  universe 
under  contribution  for  the  elucidation  of  divine  truth.  We 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  the 
Sermon  under  review.  It  is  not  a  whole  hody^  with  many  mem¬ 
bers  joined  together^  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plieth  ;  but  (with  the  exception  of  the  second  head)  a  series  of 
little  distinct  essays,  the  principal  use  of  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
record  of  the  opinions  of  the  preacher  upon  different  important 
articles  of  faith.  Had  those  opinions  been  correct,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  with  precision  and  elegance,  it  would  be  some  compen¬ 
sation  for  obtruding  them  unnecessarily  in  this  place  ;  but  this 
is  very  far  from  being  always  the  case.  The  opinions  of  the 
writer,  although  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  high  decision,  are 
generally  crudely  expressed,  are  some  of  them  erroneous,  and 
are  sometimes  inconsistent  one  with  another. 

In  proof  of  these  remarks,  we  quote  some  passages  from  the 
Sermon  before  us. 

1.  We  will  give  a  specimen  of  what  we  consider  contradic¬ 
tory  opinions.  “  It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  in  divinity, 
whether  electing  love  provides  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  one  of  the  means  of  salvation,  or  proceeds  itself  upon  the 
footing  of  such  atonement  having  been  otherwise  provided  for 
all  mankind.  Some  Divines  maintain  that  election  precedes 
atonement ;  while  others  teach  that,  in  the  counsel  of  God, 
atonement  precedes  election.” 

This  is  too  interesting  a  question  not  to  occur  to  a  preacher 
who  undertakes  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  election  in  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  other  doctrines.  Knowing,  as  vve  do,  that  the 
different  opinions  are  not  only  inconsistent  the  one  with  the 
other,  but  are  important  parts  of  two  entirely  distinct  systems 
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of  Theology,  we  were  peculiarly  anxious  to  find  on  which  side 
of  the  question  the  reverend  author  of  the  Sermon  before  us 
had  taken  his  stand.  We  find,  however,  Mr.  Spring  on  both 
sides — Yes,  on  both  sides  of  the  same  question.  He  does  not 
pass  by  the  question  without  notice ;  although  for  such  a  course 
of  conduct,  consistency  might  have  fuinished  an  apology  ;  but 
he  boldly  takes  his  stand,  first,  on  the  one  side,  and  then,  on  the 
opposite.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  do  so.  He  had 
business  on  both  sides,  or  he  would  not  certainly  be  found  there. 
For,  in  aflBrming  univei*sal  atonement,  he  could  not  consistently 
ascribe  it  to  particular  election ;  and  again,  he  could  not  re¬ 
commend  the  doctrine  of  election  to  our  love,  without  referring 
to  it  the  atonement  made  for  our  sins.  It  was  not  without  ne¬ 
cessity  therefore,  Mr.  Spring  took,  at  different  times,  opposite 
sides  of  this  question. 

First.  He  represents  election  as  a  choice  of  sinners,  for 
whom  atonement  has  been  made,  presupposing  as  much  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  as  the  fall  of  man. 

‘  God  has  provided  a  full  and  complete  atonement  for  all  their 
sins.  The  atonement  was  made,  not  for  the  elect  or  non-elect,  as 
such,  but  all  men  as  sinners — some  he  saves.  There  is  a  part  he 
rescues  from  themselves  and  from  perdition.  This  number  is  de¬ 
finite.  This  sovereign  and  eternal  purpose  was  formed  in  viczv  of 
the  atonement.  In  view  of  mankind  as  already  plunged  in  guilt  and 
ruin,  and  of  Christ,  as  making  an  adequate  atonement,  God  chose 
them  to  salvation.’  pp.  10 — 13. 

Second.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Spring  teaches  with  equal 
decisiveness,  that  election  precedes  atonement;  and  provides 
not  only  the  atonement,  but  also  him  who  made  it,  together 
with  all  other  mercies  and  blessings.  He  describes  election  as 

*  That  eternal  purpose  to  which  must  be  traced  the  gift  of  a 
Saviour — the  ofi'er  of  mercy.  No,  not  a  drop  of  mercy  would  have 
ever  fallen  upon  our  desolate  world,  but  for  electing  love — that  we 
enjoy  a  day  of  grace,  and  the  means  of  salvation,  is  owing  to  God's 
eternal  purpose  to  rescue  from  perdition  a  part  of  our  fallen  race. 
It  is  against  this  glorious  truth  (election)  that  gives  ministers  all 
their  encouragement  to  preach,  Christians  all  their  encourage¬ 
ment  to  pray,  and  sinners  all  their  encouragement  to  repent  and 
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believe  the  gospel,  that  the  seed  of  the  serpent  spit  out  all  their 
venom.’  p.  38. 

In  this  part  of  his  Sermon,  we  take  pleasure  in  finding  Mr. 
Spring  on  the  right  side  of  the  question  above  stated  ;  but  when 
he  is  good,  he  is  too  good.  He  ascribes,  exclusively^  to  election 
some  things,  for  which  we  are  not  willing  altogether  to  neglect 
the  consideration  of  Christ’s  death  for  our  redemption.  He 
had  told  us,  page  6,  “  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  election, 
are  two  distinct  things.”  And  as  he  declares,  in  this  place,  that  to 
one  of  these  distinct  things,  ‘‘ministers  owe  all  their  encourage¬ 
ment  to  preach,  and  sinners  all  their  encouragement  to  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel,”  the  other  of  these  distinct  things,  is 
entirely  excluded.  We  cannot  but  consider  this  exclusion  as 
extravagant ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  had  rather  take  some  en¬ 
couragement,  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  both  for  our  faith  and 
repentance  :  for  we  know  assuredly,  that  the  apostle  Paul  de¬ 
rived  some  of  his  encouragement,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  from 
this  very  source.  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 

Upon  the  latter  part  of  the  above  quotation,  we  have  also  to 
make  another  remark.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Spring’s  finest  efforts 
in  oratory;  and,  although  the  sentiment  is  not  strictly  true,  it 
Avill  pass  with  some  readers  as  an  elegant  specimen  of  pulpit 
<leclamation.  Besides  its  inaccuracy,  in  excluding,  from  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  pastor  and  the  people,  the 
doctrine  of  the  death  of  Christ,  we  deem  the  conclusion  rather 
unjustly  harsh.  However  decidedly  we  are  ourselves  opposed 
to  Arminian  tenets,  we  would  not  think  it  becoming  to  class  all 
men,  who  disagree  with  us  upon  the  doctrine  of  election, 
among  the  venomous  seed  of  the  serpent.  The  judgment  of 
men’s  persons  and  state  belongs  to  God.  We  think  it,  there¬ 
fore,  at  least  indecorous  in  the  preacher,  to  designate,  not  only 
such  men  as  Episcopius  and  old  John  Goodwin,  but  also  John 
Wesley  and  Adam  Clarke,  and  the  great  body  of  respectable 
men,  who  are  associated,  in  so  many  benevolent  institutions, 
along  w  ith  himself  in  thi*s  city,  as  “  the  seed  of  the  serpent  spit-- 
ting  out  their  venom, because  they  do  not  recognize  his  doc- 
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trine  of  election.  While,  with  all  our  talents,  we  oppose  their 
doctrines,  w  hereinsoever  we  think  them  erroneous,  we  esteem 
it  altogether  improper  to  hold  up  their  persons  in  such  an  exe^ 
crable  light,  and  disgusting  attitude,  to  public  detestation — 

the  seed  of  the  serpent  spitting  out  venom.” 

The  author  of  the  Sermon  appears  to  us  to  be  also  self-con- 
tradictoiy  in  recording  his  opinions  of  the  extent  of  the  object 
for  which  the  Redeemer  laid  down  his  life. 

On  this  very  important  question  in  Theology,  he  is,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  on  two  different  and  opposite  sides.  At  one  time 
we  are  told,  that  Christ  died  equally  for  all  mankind.  At 
another  time,  we  are  told  that  he  died  for  the  elect  given  him 
in  covenant,  as,  exclusively,  the  reward  of  his  death. 

First.  He  teaches  that  Christ  died  for  every  sinner  of  man¬ 
kind. 

‘  It  has  never  yet  been  proved  that  Christ  died  exclusively  for 
the  elect.  If  language  has  any  meaning,  we  are  bound  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  tasted  death  for  every  man.  God  has  provided  a 
full  and  complete  atonement  for  all  their  sins.  The  atonement 
was  made,  not  for  the  elect  or  non-elect,  as  such,  but  all  men  as 
sinners.^  pp.  6,  10. 

Second.  The  Preacher,  in  contradiction  of  these  opinions, 
teaches  that  Christ  died /or  the  elect,  given  him  in  covenant,  as 
exclusively  the  reward  of  his  death. 

‘  He  (God)  does  not  intend  that  they  shall  rob  him  of  his  glory, 
nor  his  Son  of  the  regard  of  his  death.  Some  he  saves.  This 
number  is  definite.  He  does  not  sanctify  and  save  one  part  of  man¬ 
kind  rather  than  another,  because  one  part  is  better  than  another. 
The  elect  are  no  more  worthy  of  being  made  the  objects  of  regene¬ 
rating  and  redeeming  grace^  than  the  non-elect.  The  elect  are  said 
to  be  chosen  in  Christ,  In  other  places  they  are  said  to  be  Christy's 
seed.  In  others  they  are  represented  as  given  to  him  by  his  Father. 
When  in  the  covenant  of  peace  he  engaged  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
the  sins  of  the  w^orld,  a  stipulated  number  'was  given  him  as  his  re- 
ward,^  pp.  11,  12,  13. 

Now,  although  there  is  a  double  entendre  in  some  parts  of  this 
quotation,  and  its  connexion  in  the  discourse,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  opinions,  uttered  in  it,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
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Christ’s  death  being  equally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  Mr.  Spring  had  previously  admitted,  page  10,  that 
the  effectual  application  of  the  atonement  is  limited  to  the  elect 
by  the  divine  purpose ;  and  that,  without  this,  Christ  is  dead  in 
vain.  Here  he  seems  to  us  to  admit  that  the  elect  are  exclusively 
‘‘  the  stipulated  reward  of  Christ’s  death,”  the  only  objects  of 
“  redeeming  grace,”  for  whose  salvation  alone  Christ  died. 
He  admits  that  all  this  was  settled  in  the  purpose  of  God,” 
and  in  the  covenant  of  peace”  with  Jesus  Christ.  It  would, 
moreover,  seem  to  us  to  follow  necessarily,  from  these  admis¬ 
sions,  that  “  they  who  are  elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are 
redeemed  by  Christ ;  neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ 
but  the  elect  only.  That  Christ  did  in  due  time  die  for  their 
sins ;  and  by  his  obedience  and  death  fully  discharge  their  debt, 
and  did  make  a  proper,  real,  and  full  satisfaction  to  his  Father’s 
justice  in  their  behalf”  exclusively. 

Mr.  Spring  himself  has,  thus,  furnished  the  means  of  testing 
the  value  of  “  the  complete  atonement”  for  which  he  con- 
tendsu  He  has  himself  described,  upon  his  boundless  map  of 
indefinite  atonement,  lines  which  limit  all  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  death  of  Christ,  within  definite  boundaries ;  and  he 
pronounces  all  that  is  without  these  limits,  to  be  ineffectual 
and  unprofitable,  vain  and  worthless.  If  the  elect  were  ex¬ 
clusively  the  objects  of  redeeming  grace,  then  there  is  no  re¬ 
demption  for  others.  If  to  the  elect  alone,  it  was  designed 
from  eternity,  to  restrict  the  application  of  Christ’s  atonement, 
then  there  is  no  atonement  in  time  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
In  his  death,  w  e  are  told,  Christ  had  the  elect  exclusively  in 
view  as  his  stipulated  reward.  Did  he  then  die  for  others 
without  any  respect  to  that  reward  ?  We  are  told,  however, 
that  he  made  atonement  for  all  mankind ;  and  also  told  that 
it  is  adequate,  full,  and  complete  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  covenant,  beyond  the  limits  of  elec¬ 
tion,  it  is  without  a  drop  of  mercy,  without  a  spark  of  grace, 
ineffectual  and  vain.  It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to 
,ask,  for  what  purpose  does  Mr.  Spring  contend  for  a  universal 
atonement,  which  he  declares  to  be  complete,  and  proves  to  be 
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nugatory  ?  Cut  bono  ?  The  inquiry  is  reasonable.  Is  it  for 
the  purpose  of  glorifying  God  in  the  salvation  of  the  elect  ? 
No.  The  redemption  of  the  elect  accomplishes  that  object. 
Is  it  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  condeinnalion  of  sinners  ^ 
No.  Christ  died  that  sinners  might  live  :  and  the  flames  of 
Tophet  ascend  from  the  burning  pile  to  the  glory  of  punitive 
justice.  For  what  purpose  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  indefinite 
atonement  invented  ^  In  order  to  afibrd  encouragement  to 
ministers  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  i  in  order  to  encourage 
desponding  Christians  to  pray  in  order  to  .encourage  sinners 
to  repentance  or  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  i  The  preacher  him¬ 
self  declares,  most  positiv^ely,  that  it  is  not.  Hear  his  words, 
already  quoted,  referring  to  the  doctrine,  not  of  universal 
atonement,  but  of  election,  for  all  this  encouragement — “  this 
glorious  truth — that  gives  ministers  all  their  encouragement  to 
preach,  Christians  all  their  encouragement  to  pray,  and  sinners 
all  their  encouragement  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel.” 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  design  of  urging  so  vague 
and  vain  an  idea  of  atonement  for  sin,  we  are  apprehensive 
the  effect  will  be  a  bad  one.  Of  all  the  various  opinions,  which 
have  obtained  in  the  Christian  world,  relative  to  the  object 
of  Christ’s  humiliation  unto  death,  that  which  treats  his  atone¬ 
ment  as  indefinite,  appears  to  us  as  calculated  to  lead  most 
directly  to  the  bold  infidelity  that  entirely  denies  all  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin.  The  doctrine  of  Universalists  represents  the 
death  of  Christ  as  effecting  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  The 
doctrine  of  Arminians  represents  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
God  as  partly  delivering  men  from  their  original  sin  and  in¬ 
ability,  to  a  certain  degree  of  guiltlessness  and  power.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  represents  the  blood  of  Christ  as  actually 
purchasing  the  Church  of  God ;  but  the  indefinite  atonement 
represents  this  precious  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  as 
effecting  nothing  at  all  for  any  individual  of  the  human  race. 
Upon  the  principle  of  such  atonement,  we  entirely  coincide 
with  Mr.  Spring,  that  “  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,”  as  much  as 
upon  the  principle  to  which  the  apostle  Paul  referred,  when 
he  uttered  that  expression — as  much  as  upon  the  principle, 
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that  justification  or  “  righteousness  comes  by  the  law,”  Be¬ 
tween  an  atonement  which  is  altogether  vain  in  itself,  and  no 
atonement  at  all,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  important  differ¬ 
ence.  The  effect  of  such  representations,  upon  the  minds  of 
mere  reasoners,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  belief  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  atonement  is  figurative,  and,  in  reality,  nothing. 

2.  We  will,  now,  make  some  extracts  from  the  Sermon,  in 
order  to  show,  that  the  author  does  not  take  sufficient  pains  to 
express  his  ideas  with  due  precision.  From  whatever  cause, 
however,  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  an  orator  is  led  to  speak 
evasively  upon  any  subject,  we  must  always  express  our  dis¬ 
approbation  of  every  instance,  in  which  is  introduced  into  the 
pulpit  that  figure  of  speech  which  is  called  the  double  entendre^ 
as  utterly  unbecoming  those  who  are  appointed  to  declare 
plainly  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  We  deeply  regret  that  it 
so  often  occurs  in  the  Sermon  before  us,  and  we  would  hope 
that  it  was  undesigned.  For  examples,  we  might  quote 
from  many  passages  ;  but  we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  first 
part  of  Head  I.  In  this  part  of  the  Discourse,  precision  was 
peculiarly  necessary,  seeing  that  the  preacher’s  avowed  desigu 
is  to  separate,  from  the  doctrine  of  election,  ideas  foreign  to 
the  subject.”  Of  these,  he  enumerates  five  :  and  on  each,  he 
gives  a  little  dissertation  under  a  title  printed  in  Italics.  We 
follow  him  in  order. 

1.  ‘  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  election  that  God  created  a  pari 
of  mankind  merely  to  damn  themJ* 

This,  however,  is  not  the  proposition  which  the  preacher 
discusses.  Indeed,  there  was  no  need  of  discussion  ;  for  everv 
man  will  admit  that  damnation  is  no  part  of  election  to  eternal- 
life.  Mr.  Spring’s  real  object  is  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  itself, 
“  that  God  created  a  part  of  mankind  merely  to  damn  them,” 
is  not  true.  By  playing  too,  upon  the  word  merely^  he  does  in¬ 
justice  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  leaves  the  objection,  which  he 
would  seem  to  obviate,  in  all  its  force  :  for  the  objection  is  not, 

that  God  created  some  men  merely^  but  at  all,  in  order  t«» 
damn  them. 
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2.  ‘  It  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  election^  that  Christ  died  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  elect* 

This  also  is  evasively  stated  ;  for  the  preacher’s  object  is  to 
show,  that  the  doctrine  ot particular  redemption  is  not  true.  No 
one  believes  that  redemption  is  election.  But  Mr.  Spring  has 
himself  elsewhere  said,  in  opposition  to  his  own  argument  in 
this  place,  that  to  election  must  be  traced  the  gift  of  a  Sa¬ 
viour — the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the  offer  of  mercy — 
and  the  existence  of  the  Church.”  He  hath  himself  taught,  that 
the  elect  are,  exclusively,  “  the  stipulated  reward  of  Christ’s 
death.” 

3.  ‘  It  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  electiony  that  the  elect  will  be 
saved y  let  than  do  what  they  mil* 

Under  this  evasive  title,  the  preacher  only  shows  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  sanctification;  and  yet  he  will  not  deny. — 1.  That  the 
elect  shall  certainly  be  saved. — 2.  That  they  are  made,  by  grace, 
willing  to  do  good. — 3.  That  they,  in  fact,  do  what  they  will. 

^  It  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  election^  that  the  non-elect  will 
not  be  saved,  if  they  do  as  well  as  they  can.* 

Is  it  intended,  under  this  evasive  proposition,  to  insinuate, 
tliat  it  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  that  the  non-elect 
shall  be  saved  if  they  do  as  well  as  they  can  f  An  election  of 
the  non-elect  .^  It  is  a  novel  idea  in  theology. 

6.  ‘  It  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  elution^  that  the  non-elect  can¬ 
not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel* 

When  we  came  to  this  last  article,  we  read  it  with  mingled 
emotions  of  compassion  and  mortification.  We  read  it  over 
and  over  again.  We  were  somewhat  surprised,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  specimens  of  crude  ideas  with  which  we  were  previous¬ 
ly  furnished,  that  Mr.  Spring  should  rise  up,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  declare  to  his  fellow-men  such  a  sentiment  as  this.  We 
thought  we  heard  him  saying,  “  My  non-elect  brethren,  your 
inability  is  no  part  of  God’s  electing  love.'*  Wonderful  disco¬ 
very  !  Man’s  wickedness  is  no  part  of  God’s  saving  grace.  We 
read  on,  however,  and  soon  found  this  inability  totally  disap¬ 
pearing;  and  lo  !  the  non-elect,  unsanctified  as  they  are,  ap¬ 
pear  before  us,  as  capable  of  doing  good  as  o  f  doing  etdL  But 
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let  US  give  his  own  words :  they  will  show  his  style  of  writing 
and  of  reasoning,  even  if  they  do  not  prove  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  election,  that  the  non-elect  can  keep  perfectly 
the  commandments  of  God.  We  have  not  room  for  the  whole 
paragraph  ;  but  we  will  state  the  argument. 

‘  Our  Saviour  says,  “  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him.”  His  idea  doubtless  is,  that  men 
cannot  come  to  Him,  because  they  are  unwtlin  :  to  come  ;  for  He 
had  just  said,  “  And  ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have 
life.”  He  supposes  that  mere  unwillingness  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  come. — While,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  men 
cannot  do  what  they  are  unwiWn^c  to  do,  it  is  also  proper  to  say, 
that  they  can  do  what  they  are  wHlin^  to  do. — Hence  it  is  no  per¬ 
version  to  say,  that  a  sinful  man  can  become  holy,  or  that  the  non¬ 
elect  can  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  Their  unwillin'sness 
lays  them  under  no  natural  inability — they  are  as  capable  of  doings 
right  as  of  doing  wrong.’  pp.  8,  9. 

This  argument,  whatever  may  be  the  intermediate  steps, 
certainly  leads  to  a  conclusion  very  opposite  to  the  premises. 
The  premises  are  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  “  no  man  can  come 
unto  me  except  the  Father  draw  him  the  conclusion  is  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Spring — “  they  {all  men)  are  as  capable  of  doing 
right,  as  of  doing  wrong.”  This  looks  to  us  very  much  like  a 
contradiction.  But  let  us  see  how  the  parts  of  the  argument 
cohere.  Christ  “  supposes  that  mere  unwillingness  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  come  ergo^  ‘‘  their  unwillingness  lays 
them  under  no  natural  inability ^  “  It  neither  picks  their 

pockets,  nor  breaks  their  legs.”  Again,  “  It  is  proper  to  say, 
that  men  cannot  do  what  they  are  unwilling  to  do^”  ergo,  it  is 
proper  to  say  the  very  contrary — ‘‘  it  is  no  perversion  to  say,  the 
non-elect  can  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel.”  Such 
are  the  intermediate  parts  of  this  great  argument,  illustrated 
indeed  by  the  happy  ideas  of  an  honest  knave  and  a  temperate 
drunkard.  “  It  is  no  perversion  of  language  to  say,  that  a  knave 
can  be  honest,  or  that  a  drunkard  can  be  temperate,” — both 
together,  at  one  and  the  same  time ! 

We  avoid,  for  the  present,  entering  into  any  doctrinal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  important  tlieological  question ;  and  have  onlv 
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to  add,  that  reasonings,  similar  to  those  of  the  Rev.  Author  of 
the  Sermon  on  election,  are  not  likely  to  make  us  relinquish  our 
ancient  creed,  that  man,  “  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  do  any  spiritual  good  accompa¬ 
nying  salvation.”  Seeing  that  our  Saviour  taught  us  that  the 
natural  man  “  will  not  come  unto  him and,  again,  that  “  no 
man  can  come  to  Him,”  without  divine  grace ;  we  will  continue 
to  believe  that  the  sinner  is  both  indisposed  and  disabled  ;  yea, 
that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be  :”  we  will  continue  to  reject,  as  words  either 
without  meaning,  or  absolutely  expressive  of  a  false  idea,  a  natu¬ 
ral  ability  to  do  good,  which  never  in  fact  does  any  good,  and 
which,  indeed,  cannot  either  will  or  do  any  thing  acceptable  to 
God. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Sermon  under  review,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  pages  of  orthodox  doctrine  under  the  2d  head, 
is  a  curious  tissue  of  contradictory  maxims — of  truth  and  error. 
It  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  theologian  not  much  beyond  his 
noviciate,  hasty,  zealous,  and  adventurous.  -We  commend  the 
zeal,  while  we  chasten  the  imprudence.  As  we  love  the  man, 
and  see  in  him  many  qualities  which  may  be  rendered  very 
useful  to  the  Church,  we  pray  sincerely  that  he  may  be  direct¬ 
ed,  in  time  to  come,  to  take  his  stand  only  on  one  side  of  im¬ 
portant  evangelical  doctrines.  We  love  him,  too,  disinterested¬ 
ly  ;  for  we  are  not  conscious  that  his  interest  is  actually 
identified  with  our  own  ;  and  we  are  anxious  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  crudeness  of  his  early  productions,  he  may  yet  live  to 
inculcate  a  sound  and  consistent  system  of  religion.  He  in¬ 
forms  us  himself,  that  he  has  ample  natural  ability  to  do  every 
thing  that  is  good  ;  and  we  conclude  with  the  advice,  that  he 
would  speedily  possess  himself  of  inclination  to  be,  whensoever 

hereafter  he  mounts  the  pulpit,  always  in  the  right,  and  never  in 

« 

the  wrong. 
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[ VVe  h<id  contemplated  the  preparation  of  a  Summary  of  Religious  Intelligence,  for  the 
present  Number,  as  an  introduction  to  this  department  of  the  work;  but  the  London 
“  Missionary  Register,”  for  January,  contains  a  very  valuable  Article,  suited  to  our 
purpose.  We  now  present  a  part  of  it  to  our  readers,  with  a  few  alterations ;  and  shall 
complete  it  in  our  next.  In  future,  a  larger  proportion  of  our  pages  will  be  filled  with 
interesting  Religious  Intelligence.] 

Alphabet ical  List  of  Protestant  Missionary  Stations  and  Missionaries  thnough- 
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AFRICANER’S  KRAAL, 

In  South  Africa — near  the  Great  River — 
about  miles  from  Cape  Town — the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Chief  Africaner. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY— mb. 

E.  Ebner. 

AGRA. 

A  large  city  in  India,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  nearly  800  miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta, 
now  in  a  ruinous  state ;  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY— m\. 

Messrs.  Peacock  andM’Intosh. 

The  Missionaries  have  a  European  School, 
which  nearly  enables  them  to  support  their  fa¬ 
milies,  and  thus  to  establish  gratuitous  Schools 
among  the  Natives.  One  of  these  is  supported 
by  a  Christian  Lady.  Several  persons  have 
been  baptized. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

In  1813,  under  the  kind  direction  of  the  Rev 
Daniel  Corrie,  the  Company’s  Chaplain  at  this 
Station,  Abdool  Messeeh,  (Servant  of  Christ,) 
a  converted  Mussulman,  became  a  Reader  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  Superintendant  of  Schools 
He  is  assisted  by  his  nephew,  Inayut  Messeeh 
(Gift  of  Christ,)  and  Nuwazish  Messeeh,  (Kind¬ 
ness  of  Christ.)  Abdool's  labours  have  excited 
great  attention  and  inquiry;  and,  in  various 
Cases,  have  been  eminently  blessed  of  God 
The  loss  of  Mr.  Corrie’s  counsel  and  encou¬ 
ragement  has  been  much  felt  by  Abdool— even 
the  best  of  the  Native  Christians  depending 
much  on  the  countenance  and  guidance  of  their 
European  Friends.  In  order  to  awaken  atten¬ 
tion,  and  conciliate  the  Natives,  Abdool  ad¬ 
ministers  medicine  gratuitously  t©  the  poor 
He  has  done  this  with  much  success,  several 
hundreds  having  received  relief  in  different 
disorders.  Several  of  these  patients  have  de¬ 
parted  in  the  Faith;  as  Abdool  takes  occasion, 
from  their  bodily  complaints,  to  lead  them  to 
the  Great  Physician.  Other  Native  Converts 
have  lately  died  in  peace. 


The  Society  possesses  a  building,  called  the 
Kuttra,  where  Abdool  resides,  and  where  wot- 
ship  is  held.  Schools  are  opened  in  the  Kut¬ 
tra,  and  in  three  other  places  Two  Native 
Converts,  Burruckut  Ullah,  (Blessing  of  God,) 
and  Molwee  Munsoor,  (the  Helped,)  assist  at 
Agra. 

Some  pious  and  intelligent  European  Resi* 
dents  countenance  and  direct  these  labours. 

ALLAH  ARAD. 

A  city  of  India — at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Ganges  and  Jumna — about  490 miles  W.  N. 
W'.  from  Calcutta — population  about  90,000 
— resorted  to  annually  by  Hindoo  Devotees, 
on  account  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers ; 
many  of  whom  are  drowned,  by, suffering 
themselves  to  be  conducted  to  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  where  they  sink  with  pots  of 
earth  tied  to  their  feet. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.-mi 
N.  Kerr.  Kiireem,  Native. 

The  Gospel  seems  rather  welcomed  here, 
than  repelled. 

AMBOYNA. 

In  Insular  India— about  3230  miles  S.  E. 
from  Calcutta,  and  near  the  S.  W’.  point  of 
the  Island  of  Ceram — the  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants  Mahomedans — population 
about  45,000,  including  about  17,000  Protes¬ 
tant  Christians,  in  consequence  of  the  Dutch 
having  possessed  the  island  :  some  estimate 
these  at  20,000 :  they  had  neither  Ministers 
nor  Schoolmasters.  The  island  is  now  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  granted  their 
protection  to  the  Missionaries  employed 
therein, 

BAPTIST  SOCIETY.— \%\i. 

Jabez  Carey. 

Early  in  1814,  Mr.  Jabez  Carey  left  Calcutta 
for  this  island.  He  was  sent,  by  the  British 
Government,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of 
Mr.  .Martin,  the  Resident  of  Amboy oa,  for- 
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inerly  a  Student  under  Dr.  Carey,  in  the  Col* 
lege  of  Fort  William  Mr.  Trowt  liar  joined 
Mr.  Carey.  The  Resident  has  established  a 
Central  School  at  the  Capital,  on  the  British 
system.  Five  or  six  islands  will  be  benefited 
thereby. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY— WA 
Joseph  Kam. 

AMERICA  (NORTH.) 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  in  Ister 
years,  to  evangelize  the  Indians  in  or  near  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Scottish 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  the 
Western  Missionary  Society,  and  others.  The 
Rev.  John  Sergeant,  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd, 
and  other  Missionaries,  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  labours  among  the  In¬ 
dians. 

ANTIGUA. 

An  island  in  the  West- Indies.  The  late 
Nathaniel  Gilbert,  Esq.  of  this  Island,  stren¬ 
uously  exerted  himself  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  Religion. 

UNITED  BRETHREN— MbB. 

The  Stations  are,  at  St.  John’s,  Grace- 
BAr,  and  Gracebill. 

Cha.  Fred.  Richter,  Joseph  Newby, 

James  Light,  \V.  F.  Sautter, 

C.  F.  Stobwasser. 

The  labours  of  the  Brethren  among  the  Ne¬ 
groes  continue  to  be  prospered. 

B’ESLEYAN  METHODISTS— \n^ 

Sam.  P.  Woolley,  Jonathan  Raynar, 

John  D.  Allen,  Moses  Raynar. 

*•  True  piety,”  says  the  last  Rei  ort,  '*  in¬ 
creases.  The  comforts  resulting  from  a  life 
devoted  to  Go*l  are  happily  experienced  by 
many  Many  have  cast  in  their  lot  among  us, 
in  the  country ;  but,  in  St.  John’s,  compara¬ 
tively  few,  though  the  congregations  are  very 
Itrge  However,  we  trust  we  «hall  see  better 
days  in  St  John’s.”  The  last  return  was  3177 
persons  in  connexion  with  the  Society 
CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Mr  William  Dawes,  formerly  a  Member  of 
the  Committee,  has  exerted  himself,  during 
several  years’  residence  to  Antigua,  in  promot¬ 
ing  education,  particularly  at  Poglish  Harbour. 

ASTRACHAN. 

A  city  iu  Russian  Tartary,  situated  on  the 
Caj:piau  Sea,  distinguished  for  its  extensive 
commerce. 


EDINBURGH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY^' 
18U. 

John  Mitchell,  John  Dickson. 

A  printing-tress  is  established,  at  which  an 
Edition  of  the  Psalms,  in  Turkish,  has  been 
printed.  The  Tartar  New  Testament  printed 
at  Karase.  wirh  Tartar  Tracts,  are  widely  dis¬ 
persed  by  means  of  Persian  Merchants,  who 
carry  them,  as  they  will  the  Persian  Scriptures 
and  Tracts  when  ready,  to  Derbent,  Sbirvan. 
Ispahan,  kc 

BAHAMAS. 

A  chain  of  Islands  in  the  West-Indies. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS —MW. 

NEW  PhOVlDENCE. 

Wm.  Wilson,  sen.  Wm.  Dowson, 

Wm.  Turton. 

ELUTHRRA. 

Joseph  Ward. 

HARSOUR  ISLAND  AND  ABACO. 

Roger  Moore. 

LONG  ISLAND. 

Michael  Head. 

By  the  last  Returns,  there  were  1 134  Members'. 

BALASORE. 

A  town  in  the  Province  of  Orissa,  in  India, 
about  120  miles  S.  W.  of  Calcutta,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  o*’ Juggernaut ; 
to  which  many  hundred  thousand  Hinder 
Devotees  annually  icsort. 

B ARTIST  SOCIETY  —mo. 

John  Peter,  au  Armenian. 

His  labours,  with  those  of  a  late  Native  As* 
sistant.  Kreeshnoo-daas.  have  been  very  suc- 
cesaiul.  An  edition  of-^he  Scriptures  in  the 
Orissa  l.auguage  has  been  distributed  Before 
the  Missionary  came  hither,  even  Portuguese 
worshipped  the  Idol.  A  Brahmin,  named  Jug- 
gunatha.  has  been  lately  baptized,  and  preacher 
the  Gospel. 

BARBADOES. 

An  island  in  the  West-Indies. 

UNITED  BRETHREN. 

SHARON. 

1765. 

Nicholas  Ganson,  J.  A  Kaltofcn. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS. 

William  Westerinan 

Ad  alarming  insurrection  lately  broke  out 
in  Barbadoes,  which  was  suppresaed  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  A  futile  attempt  was  made 
to  connect  this  insurrection  with  Missionary 
exertions;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  deserves  the 
notice  of  even  the  mere  politician  of  tlrls 
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world,  that  Christian  efiDorta  to  instruct  the 
Negroes  have  met,  in  Barhadoes,  with  more 
than  uaual  resistance.  By  the  last  returns,  there 
were  only  54  jiersons  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society ;  and  we  know,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  who  landed  at  Barhadoes  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Sierra  Leone,  that  the  Missions  ol 
the  United  Brethren  do  not  meet  there  with 
their  wonted  encouragement  and  success. 
Very  little  has,  at  any  time,  been  done,  to¬ 
wards  the  instruction  of  the  Negroes;  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  insurrection,  and  for  many 
months  preceding,  there  was  no  Methodist  Mis¬ 
sionary  on  the  Uland.  If  the  Slaves  at  Barba- 
does  had  been  diligently  instructed,  and 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  no 
such  event  would  hav«)  taken  place.  Some  of 
the  Planters  themselves  have  discernment 
enough  to  see  this. 

BELHERAY. 

A  town  in  the  Mysore,  in  India.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  Telinga. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  —mo. 
John  Hands,  Joseph  Taylor,  W.  Reeve. 

Mr.  Hands  is  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Canara  Language;  he  has  also  established 
several  Schools,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Taylor,  a  native  of  the  country,  and 
his  first  convert.  Mr.  Reeve  is  on  bis  voyage 
to  India. 

BERBICE. 

In  South  America. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOC/ffTF.— 1814. 
John  Wray. 

BER  HAM  PORE. 

A  town  in  Bengal,  about  120  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Calcutta. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Pran  krishna,  Kidhee-rama,  Natives. 

A  Station  lately  formed.  Mr  Gardiner, 
born  in  the  country,  assists  the  Native  Mis¬ 
sionaries. 

BERMUDA. 

An  island  in  the  West  Indies. 
WESLEYAN  MEHODISTS  —rm. 
Wiliam  Wilson,  jnn  William  Ellis. 
Number  of  members,  96. 
BETHELSDORP. 

Id  South  Africa,  about  50rj  miles  from  Cape 
Town 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

James  Read,  J.  G.  .Veaser,  —  Hooper. 
By  the  Idessin^  of  God  on  (he  Mini.stry  of 
Vander  Kemp,  Read,  Ullhr’cht.  and  others, 
hundreds  of  Hottentots  and  other  Africans 
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have  been  converted.  Their  improvement 
in  civilization  is  great,  and  they  practise  no 
less  than  sixteen  trades  The  Settlement  con¬ 
sists  of  about  1200  persons  Four  hundred 
4nd  forty -two  adults,  besides  children,  have 
been  baptized.  They  are  now  building  a 
School-house  and  Printing-office,  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  lately  sent  out  a  Printer. 

BETHBSDA. 

In  South  Africa — formerly  called  Oorlam*e 
Kraal— on  the  Great  River — about  700  miles 
from  Cape  Town 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.-\m. 
Christopher  Sass. 

BOMBAY. 

The  third  of  the  British  Presidencies  in  India, 
and  the  principal  Settlement  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Peninsula— population  above  220,000; 
of  whom  about  8000  are  Parsees,  nearly  as 
many  .Mabomedans,  and  about  half  that  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews;  the  remainder  Portuguese  and 
Hindoos,  the  Hindoos  composing  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  population 
AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  A//5S/OA5.— 1813. 
Samuel  Newell,  Gordon  Hall. 
WESLEYAN  METHODISTS  —WS. 

John  Horner,  (sailed.) 
BOSJESVELD. 

In  South  Africa— sometimes  called  Kramer's 
District— in  the  Drosdy,  or  District,  of  Tu!- 
bagb— about  40  miles  north  from  Cape  Town. 
LONDON  MISSIONARY'  SOCIETY. 
Cornelius  Kramer. 

CAFFRARIA 

A  country  in  South  Africa— 700  miles  N.  E. 
from  Cape  Town 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.-niS.' 
T.  Williams,  Tzatzoo,  a  Native. 

Calcutta 

The  chief  of  the  three  British  Presidencies  in 
India— the  seat  of  the  first  Protestant  Bishop’s 
See  in  India,  and  of  an  Archdeaconry;  the 
Diocess  extending  over  all  the  Territories  of 
the  Company — population  estimated  variously, 
from  500,(00  to  l,(»00,O00— habitations  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  178S,  not  including  the  new  and 
old  Foils  and  many  houses  belonging  to  the 
Company,  were  78,700 ;  of  which  those  of  the 
British  subjects  were  4,300.  Armenians,  64O, 
Portuguese  and  other  Christians  2650.  Hin¬ 
doos  dS,460,  Mahomedaos  U,7ro,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  10 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
For  the  connexion  of  this  Society  with 
Calcutta,  See  Serampore. 
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CHURCH  msSlOyjRY  SOClETr.—\»\t 
W.  Greenwood,  C.  F.  G.  Scbroeter. 

The  concerns  of  the  Society  in  the  North 
of  India  are  under  the  management  of  a  cor 
responding  Committee  at  Calcutta,  to  whom  is 
allowed  the  sum  of  ibOCL  per  annum;  the  Eii' 
ropean  Residents  and  others  adding  several 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  a{iplied  in  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  methods  which  may  ofTer,  in  furthering 
the  Society’s  designs.  The  Corresponding 
Committee  are  anaious  to  discharge  the  trust 
reposed  in  ^hem  in  the  most  eftectual  manner 
They  have  established,  in  behalf  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  various  Schools,  in  Meerut,  Agra.  Chu- 
nar,  on  the  Coast,  and  in  Calcutta  At  Kid- 
derpore,  near  Calcutta,  a  School* Room  has 
been  erected  on  land  given  by  a  Native;  and 
a  Teacher  has  been  provided  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  New  System  of  Instruction  A  Chris¬ 
tian  Institution,  as  a  Seminary  for  Students 
and  Missionaries,  with  requisites  for  translating 
and  printing,  is  in  contemplation  An  estate 
has  lately  been  purchased,  with  this  view,  at 
the  cost  of  12,000  rupees,  or  nearly  1500/.  Six 
Native  Youths,  who  came  down  from  Agra, 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Corrie,  on  his  embarka¬ 
tion  for  Europe,  are  preparing  as  Missionaries, 


Readers,  and  Sctiooluiasters.  Serjeant  M’Cabe 
has,  at  pre.^^ent,  the  charge  of  them. 

WIVDON  MtSSlO^AHY  SOCIETY  —im. 
Henry  Townley,  James  Keith. 
CALEDON. 

See  ZUREBRACH 

CANOFFEE 

On  the  Rio  Pongas,  in  Western  Africa,  up¬ 
wards  of  100  miles  N.  W.  of  Sierra  Leone — a 
Station  among  the  Susoos 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
Melchior  Kenner,  John  Godfrey  Wilhelm, 
Jellorrum  Harrison,  Native  Schoolmailer. 
Jacob  Renner,  Native  Usher. 

This  Mission  was  first  established  by  the 
Rev  C.  F.  Wenzel,  now  stationed  at  Kiesey 
Town,  in  Sierra  Leone  Bashia,  which  was 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Society,  and  had 
been  supiKirted  for  several  years,  bas  been  gi¬ 
ven  up;  the  children  being  removed  to  Can- 
ofl'ee,  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river;  that 
situation  being  better  adapted  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Society  maintains  and  educates 
100  Native  Children  at  Canoffee.  A  Church 
has  been  erected  there.  .Mr.  Wilhelm  is  trans¬ 
lating  the  New  Testament  into  Susoo,  and 
preparing  Elementary  Books. 

[To  be  continued  ] 
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Sitcrarp  ^Intelligence. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED, 

THE  ftistory  of  the  Origin  and  First  Ten  Years  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  A.  M.  &c.  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  New-York,  Published  by  James  Eastburn 
&  Co.  1817. 

This  work  is  very  valuable.  It  is  well  written*;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  entirely 
new;  and  the  whole  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  It  affords  most  de¬ 
cisive  evidence  of  a  special  Providence,  and  of  the  interposition  of  that  Provi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  that  institution,  which  is  truly  an  invaluable  blessing  to  the 
world,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

We  recommend  it  to  every  one  of  our  readers,  who  can  aRTord  to  purchase  the 
work,  to  possess  himself  of  it. 


CO  Corre^ponhent^. 

X.ou  Sunday  Schools,  will  be  inserted. 

The  writer  of  the  Essay  on  Prayer,  will  excuse  its  omission  from  oiu*  first 
number;  there  was  room  for  it.  It  shaft  find  a  place  in  our  next. 


